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A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ABYSSINIA  TO  THE  NILE.* 

By  HERBERT  WELD  BLUNDELL. 

The  establishment  of  a British  Legation  to  the  court  of  King  Menelik, 
one  of  the  important  results  of  the  English  mission  under  Sir  RenDell 
Rodd  in  1897,  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  first  visiting  Addis  Abbeba 
last  year  (1898)  in  the  spring,  when  I obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany Captain  J.  L.  Harrington  on  his  journey  to  take  up  his  appoint- 
ment as  diplomatic  representative  at  the  capital.  Our  route  was  that 
taken  by  the  English  mission  from  Zeila  via  Harar,  well  and  fully 
described  by  Count  Gleichen  in  his  ‘ English  Mission  to  King  Menelik.’ 
The  delicate  position  our  envoy  was  placed  in  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  suggest  a journey  I had  long  contemplated  through  the  southern 
zone  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Sudan.  The  journey,  however,  not  only  gave 
me  an  interesting  experience  of  Abyssinian  life  and  court  and  military 
ceremony,  but  ample  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  and  arrangements 
for  future  travels. 

In  spite  of  its  want  of  a good  harbour  and  any  natural  advantages, 
Zeila  still  monopolizes,  through  sheer  good  management,  the  confidence 
of  traders  and  assures  the  security  of  the  caravans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jibuti,  only  25  miles  to  the  north,  with  the  finest  harbour  in  that  part 
of  the  coast,  does  one-tenth  of  the  trade,  with  the  help  of  (or,  according 
to  their  compatriots,  in  spite  of)  just  twenty-six  times  as  many  fonc- 
tionaires.  This  elaborate  administration  has  operated  in  such  a way 
that  merchants  and  camel-owners  are  most  averse  to  coming  into  the 

* Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  December  11,  1899.  The  map  will  be 
published  iu  the  next  number,  along  with  the  Appendix  to  the  paper. 
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town.  In  the  last  few  years  the  road  has  been  enlivened  by  raids  and 
massacres  on  a large  scale,  while  a regular  war  has  been  going  on 
between  the  tribes  on  each  side  of  the  route,  the  Black  Isa  and  the 
Danakils,  who  both  combine  to  threaten  the  French  settlers.  The 
railway  in  slow  course  of  construction  is  a constant  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  other  local  tribes,  who  are  mostly  camel-owners  ; this 
year  it  culminated  in  a regular  attack  on  the  workmen,  resulting- 
in  the  murder  of  a European  and  fourteen  navvies  and  a threatened 
assault  on  the  town  itself.  The  railway  has  only  reached  its  twentieth 
kilometer  or  so,  but  if  completed  will  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of 
Zeila. 

The  road  from  Zeila  to  Harar  is  about  180  miles,  as  compared  to 
220  from  Berbera,  and  will  always  command  the  traffic  until  a railway 


TRIAL  BETWEEN  TWO  SOLDIERS  : ONE  ACCUSES  THE  OTHER  OF  COWARDICE 
IN  BATTLE. 


is  built  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  good  harbours,  Berbera  or  Jibuti, 
and  according  as  the  former  or  latter  is  the  first  in  the  field,  the  trade 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  English  or  the  French. 

On  arrival  at  Ilarar,  we  found  Ras  Makunen,  Governor  of  Harar, 
was  away  on  an  expedition  in  the  very  direction  I afterwards  travelled, 
in  the  Beni  Sliongul  country,  so  that  to  my  regret  I had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  general,  who  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  the  coming  man  of  Abyssinia.  We  therefore  pushed  on  to  Addis 
Abbeba,  arriving  there  in  sixteen  days  (about  260  miles),  on  April  19. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  representative  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Addis  Abbeba  was  not  impressive.  We  pushed  on  ahead  of  the 
caravan,  and  arrived  like  a flock  of  half-drowned  hens  wading  through 
such  a sea  of  mud,  as  a continuous  sheet  of  water  (a  sample  of  what  are 
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flippantly  called  the  “ light  rains”)  could  transform  an  extraordinarily 
rich  and  thirsty  soil.  We  were  obliged  to  beg  for  a couple  of  days’  grace 
for  the  prosaic  business  of  drying  clothes  and  luggage,  and  furnishing 
the  large  round  empty  hut  assigned  to  us,  an  operation  performed  by 
dividing  up  the  space  and  extemporizing  packing-cases  into  divans  and 
cupboards.  The  third  day  the  king  sent  word  that  he  would  receive 
the  envoy  in  state  at  his  palace.  The  reception  took  place  about  nine 
o’clock,  but  at  early  dawn  our  compound  was  surrounded  by  a varie- 
gated mob  of  men  armed  with  samples  of  all  the  guns  ancient  and 
modern,  dressed  in  flowing  shammas  ornamented  by  a broad  red  stripe. 
Among  them  appeared  officers  with  brocaded  shields  overlaid  with  gold 


MONEY-CHANGERS,  BLOCKS  OF  SALT  BEING  CURRENCY,  FIVE  TO  A DOLLAR. 


and  silver  on  their  arms,  and  mounted  on  fat  mules  gorgeous  with 
brass  and  silver  trappings.  Interspersed  were  the  men  of  distin- 
guished service — lion-killers  with  a fringe  of  the  animal’s  mane  round 
their  heads  like  a blonde  wig  of  a bald-headed  comedian;  elephant- 
killers  with  chains  hanging  from  their  ears;  and  warriors  with  feathers 
and  bangles  awarded  for  various  feats  of  prowess. 

As  we  proceeded  out  of  our  gates  a rough  but  picturesque  order  was 
formed.  Ourselves  (Mr.  Harrington,  myself,  and  tho  interpreter)  rode 
in  the  centre,  attended  by  a large  escort  and  the  special  bodyguard 
of  tho  king,  with  muskets  in  red  cloth  covers,  preceded  by  a band  of 
very  doleful  one-note  trumpeters.  Finally  camo  Mr.  Ilg  Conseillor 
d’Etat,  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  Betwadded  (“favourite”),  who  has 
signalized  himself  by  his  useful  services  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
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by  coaching  the  king  in  all  matters  European,  and  acting  as  inter- 
mediary between  him  and  foreigners.  On  each  side  the  escort  marched 
in  single  file,  with  a space  of  50  yards  in  breadth  between  the  parallel 
lines.  The  reception  took  place  in  a large  whitewashed  hall,  situated 
on  a commanding  hill,  and  fenced  by  a high  split  bamboo  Zeriba, 
whitewashed  walls,  floor  strewed  with  rugs,  and  the  roof  of  gaily  coloured 
matted  bamboo  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  officers  and  ministers, 
in  full  panoply  of  state,  grouped  themselves  according  to  rank,  the  lines 
converging  towards  an  alcove,  under  which,  huddled  between  two  high 
cushions  on  a throne  like  a richly  hung  four-post  bed,  sat  the  king. 
His  majesty,  though  very  dark  in  complexion,  with  not  very  regular 
features,  has  charming  manners  and  a particularly  pleasant  voice,  while 
his  face  is  quite  redeemed  from  the  effect  of  the  type,  by  a most 
intelligent  mobile  expression  and  an  amiable  smile  that  makes  his 
features  almost  handsome.  The  audience  was  very  short.  The  cre- 
dentials were  delivered  and  accepted  with  friendly  expressions  of  the 


usual  sort,  the  (Italian)  cannon  boomed  a salute,  and  the  ceremony 
that  opened  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  respective  nations 
was  over. 

After  the  opening  formalities,  which  had  led  very  speedily,  by  the 
good-will  of  the  king  and  the  tact  of  our  representatives,  to  relations  that 
promised  to  be  of  a very  friendly  nature  in  the  future,  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  England  before  the  rains  (it  was  now  May  1 6)  were  imminent. 
I returned  with  Captain  Harrington,  having  obtained  permission  to  make 
another  visit  and  to  travel  in  the  country.  Before  November,  1898,  my 
expedition  was  organized,  and  the  party,  consisting  of  Lord  Lovat,  Dr. 
Koettlitz  (late  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition),  and  Mr.  Harwood 
(naturalist),  and  myself  had  collected  at  Berbera  by  December  7. 
Within  seven  hours  of  landing  the  baggage,  our  caravan  of  camels  and 
horses  was  moving  out  of  the  town  to  the  first  camp. 

Somaliland — now  almost  as  well  known  as  Scotland  as  a country  of 
sport — does  not  call  for  any  description.  As  our  route  lay  through  the 
country  reserved  for  the  Aden  garrison,  we  were  obliged  to  possess  our 
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fouls  in  patience  till  we  arrived  at  Harjesa — a patience  that  was  sorely 
tried  when  a leopard  entered  the  camp  at  night  and  killed  a sheep  in 
a zeriba  in  the  middle  of  our  Sudanese,  and  a hyaena  purloined  our 
mutton,  hung  a foot  or  two  over  some  of  our  men.  We  took  a detour 
from  Harjesa  to  the  north-west  along  the  watershed,  in  order  to  pass 
through  Jefa  Medr  and  the  Maran  prairie,  where  much  game  was 
reported.  We  were  disappointed  in  lion,  hut  we  got  some  good  heads 
of  oryx,  awwal  (Semmering’s  gazelle),  and  hartebeest. 

The  Maran  prairie  breaks  up  on  its  western  border  suddenly  into 
mountain  ranges  round  Harar  just  as  the  Colorado  plains  seem  to  open 
to  let  through  them  the  great  Pike’s  peak  range  of  the  Rockies.  The 
first  ascent  is  over  the  thickly  wooded  Mardo  pass,  leading  from  the 
summit  into  a fine  valley  flanked  by  bold  basalt  masses,  that  look  with 
their  perfectly  horizontal  courses  like  the  breeched  remains  of  some 
huge  ruined  rampart.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  conical  pyramid 
of  Gara  Mulato  to  the  south,  and  the  lofty  battlement  of  Kondora,  over 
10,000  feet  high,  to  the  north.  The  caravan  route  descends  into  a 
fertile  valley,  and  emerges  between  their  bulwarks  to  the  last  saddle, 
called  Fyambiro,  whence  it  winds  along  the  spurs  of  Kondora  to  the 
hill  on  which  Harar  gathers  the  caravan  roads  from  each  point  of  the 
compass. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a more  beautiful  situation  for  a great 
city  than  that  of  Harar.  It  stands  5400  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
every  condition  that  makes  for  wealth  and  prosperity — fertility  of 
soil,  industrious  agricultural  population,  and  central  position,  and  what 
is  so  rare  in  the  catalogue  of  advantages  of  an  African  town — with 
an  extraordinarily  healthy  and  invigorating  climate.  Held  by  the 
Egyptians  from  1874  to  1885,  it  was  abandoned  by  us  in  their  name, 
and  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  French  by  which  both  nations 
agreed  to  refrain  from  laying  hands  on  it.  No  sooner  had  the  last 
British  soldier  disappeared  over  the  horizon  than  the  Emir  Abdullahi 
tore  down  the  British  flag  with  every  insult,  and  declared  his  inde- 
pendence. A few  months  after,  the  Abyssinians  descended  upon  it, 
utterly  destroying  the  army  of  the  Emir  at  Chelunko  (three  days’  march 
on  the  Addis  Abbeba  road),  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Harar,  in 
fact,  is  a bone  dropped  by  England  while  she  was  growling  at  France, 
and  picked  from  under  their  noses  by  Abyssinia. 

The  invasion  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a subsequent  visitation  of 
cholera,  rinderpest,  and  famine,  have  practically  decimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Gallas  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  as  far  as  tho  Hawash. 
These  catastrophes,  however  terrible  they  were  from  evory  human 
point  of  view,  has  had  tho  effect  of  restoring  a country  teeming  with 
villages  and  closely  cultivated  to  almost  its  primeval  beauty  of  fertile 
valleys  and  wooded  ridges,  sleepy  hollows  only  half  cultivated  by 
a stricken  remnant  of  tho  population — tangled  tropical  forest  and 
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grassy  slopes  succeeding  one  another  in  an  endless  panorama  of  beautiful 
parks. 

We  arrived  at  Addis  Abbeba  on  January  19,  and  found  the 
king  was  still  on  campaign  against  the  rebel  Ras  Mangasha  in  the 
north,  with  a large  army  supporting  Ras  Makunen’s  division,  who 
had  advanced  some  distance  into  Tigre.  The  king  had  advanced  his 
army  to  Dessieh,  within  20  miles  or  so  of  Magdala,  and  we  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  make  up  our  minds  to  this  extra  journey,  it  being 
quite  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  or  get  necessary  permits 
without  a personal  interview.  The  journey  lay  over  the  lofty  plateau 
of  basalt  which  stretches  from  the  Danakil  plains  to  the  Blue  Nile. 
Where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  thin  this  shows  through  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  a polygonal  pavement — the  exposure  of  the  upper  super- 
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ficies  of  the  columnar  structure.  The  characteristic  form  appears  in 
marvellous  perfection  where  the  mass  opens  out  into  precipitous  chasms 
4000  feet  deep,  forming  perpendicular  walls  of  the  typical  polygonal 
columns,  of  which  perfect  examples  are  seen  at  Staffa  and  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees,  except  some 
few  stunted  mimosas,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  kosso,  the  tree 
whose  seeds  supply  medicine  for  the  universal  tapeworm,  and  in  the 
rocky  beds  the  quolquol,  acacia,  and  aloe.  On  account  of  its  great 
altitude,  8000  to  9000  feet  high,  the  products  of  the  warmer  zone  are 
rare.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  large  tracts,  but  cattle  and 
sheep  are  the  main  wealth  of  the  population. 

Immediately  we  got  outside  the  precincts  of  Addis  Abbeba  among 
the  natives,  we  found  our  Abyssinians  were  in  a strange  country,  among 
people  whose  language  only  a few  were  acquainted  with.  Addis  Abbeba, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  is  a new  capital  of  sixteen  years’  growth,  and 
Harris  (‘The  Highland  of  Ethiopia’),  in  1842,  describes  a campaign 
against  the  Gallas  of  the  region  undertaken  by  Saleh  Salassie,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  emperor,  from  his  then  capital  of  Ango- 
lala.  Debra  Brehan,  Liche,  and  Antotto  were  the  next  in  order 
selected  as  capital.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  each  of 
these  places  a permanent  camp  rather  than  a city,  a movable  seat  of 
government  and  headquarters  of  the  army  selected  according  to  circum- 
stances of  position  or  surrounding  advantages  in  the  way  of  supplies  of 
wood,  etc. 

At  Dar  Nebba  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Wollo  Gallas,  and 
approach  one  of  those  colossal  ravines  formed  by  the  apparent  opening 
of  the  horizontal  layer  of  basalt  in  the  secular  upheaval  of  the  land. 
The  effect  of  travelling  over  a dead  level  plain  and  suddenly  coming  to 
the  sharp  edge  of  a precipice,  like  a huge  crack  in  the  earth’s  crust,  is 
very  striking,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  roads  leading  in  and  out  of  such 
chasms  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  road  leads  across  the  two  almost  parallel  ravines  of  Adabai 
and  Wunchit  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Blue  Nile  or  Abai,  as  it  is  called 
in  Abyssinia ; the  central  rocky  partition  between  the  two  rivers  being 
about  6000  feet  high,  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  on  each  side  being 
about  8500  feet.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are  about  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  making  sheer  depth  of  chasms  4000  ft.  The  last 
ascent  has  been  well  called  Haya  Fej,  or  “death  to  the  donkey,”  and 
is  vividly  described  by  Alvarez,  the  Portuguese  envoy,  in  1520,  who 
calls  it  “ Haya  Fagi.”  “ Coming  out  of  this  narrow  pass,  one  travels 
through  a loophole  which  is  about  four  spans  wide,  and  from  one  end 
to  the  other  these  clefts  are  all  shale.  I would  not  have  believed,  if 
I had  not  seen  our  mules  and  people  pass,  that  goats  could  pass  there 
in  security  ; so  we  set  our  mules  going  as  if  one  was  sending  them  to 
destruction,  and  we  after  them  with  hands  and  feet  down  the  rock, 
without  there  being  any  other  road.”  Some  engineering  had  been 
attempted  to  improve  the  road,  but  otherwise  nothing  had  been  done 
for  380  years  to  change  the  description. 

The  whole  of  this  country  has  been  in  chronic  rebellion,  and  was 
only  conquered  and  finally  pacified  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  After 
the  occupation  of  Magdala  by  the  English,  Menelik  found  himself  freed 
from  the  danger  of  Theodore,  and  able  to  take  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  his  ambitious  projects  by  subduing  the  powerful  branch  of 
the  great  Galla  tribes.  The  regent  was  the  famous  Queen  Workitu, 
who  had  given  shelter  to  Menelik  when  he  fled  from  Theodore  in  1865. 
She  was  ordered  to  give  him  up,  or  her  son,  who  was  a hostage  in 
Theodore’s  hands,  would  be  put  to  death.  With  wonderful  courage  and 
fidelity,  she  released  Menelik  to  return  to  his  country,  and  her  son  was 
put  to  death  by  the  brutal  king.  Menelik  was  finally  proclaimed  King 
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of  Shoa,  and  after  more  severe  fighting  reduced  the  whole  province. 
His  capital  was  placed  at  Liche,  near  Debra  Brehan,  about  15  miles  to 
the  east  of  our  present  route  to  the  north.  The  chiefs  of  the  Galla 
were  Abba  Watto  and  his  brother  Muhamud  Ali,  sons  of  Queen  Wor- 
kitu.  Fortifying  Worro  Hailo,  Menelik  waged  desperate  war  with 
varying  fortune  for  nearly  five  years,  and  finally  gained  a decisive 
victory  over  Ali,  who  barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  Menelik’s 
cousin  Mashasha  then  comes  on  the  scene,  backed  by  King  John,  joined 
his  enemies  the  Gallas,  but  after  severe  fighting  he  submitted  to 
Menelik’s  uncle  Dargheh,  Abba  Watto  having,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
tergiversations  characteristic  of  his  people,  given  his  and  his  people’s 


A BASALT  RAVINE.  “ DEATH  TO  THE  DONKEY.” 

submission.  At  another  shuffling  of  the  cards  Abba  Watto  disappears, 
and  Muhammed  Ali  is  reconciled,  marries  a daughter  of  the  king’s 
concubine,  turns  a Christian,  and  blossoms  forth  as  Eas  Mikael,  now 
governor  of  these  very  Wollo  Gallas. 

After  Worro  Hailo,  always  an  important  strategical  position,  the 
country  becomes  mountainous,  and  we  pass  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Yoel,  at  a height  of  10,400  feet,  into  a series  of  fine  rich  valleys  walled 
in  by  wooded  hills  and  lofty  peaks.  Commanding  one  of  these  well-watered 
valleys,  on  a hill  2000  feet  above  them,  was  perched  the  Gebi,  or  king’s 
(Menelik’s)  camp  and  residence,  and  round  it,  in  a succession  of  vast 
amphitheatres  of  hills,  were  grouped  in  concentric  circles  the  tents  of 
the  different  divisions  of  his  army.  The  moment  of  our  arrival  augured 
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well  for  our  cordial  reception.  Not  only  liad  some  recent  events  on  the 
Nile  stimulated  a friendly  appreciation  of  British  virtues  hitherto 
somewhat  overlooked,  but  the  rebel,  Ras  Mangasha,  finding  his  adhe- 
rents melting  away  as  his  cause  looked  less  likely  to  be  successful,  had 
tendered  his  submission,  and  a triumphant  ending  to  an  anxious  cam- 
paign was  in  immediate  prospect.  Again,  “ the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  hath  overcome,”  as  the  royal  motto  runs.  We  were  as  usual 
most  cordially  received,  and  after  an  interview,  during  which  we 
brought  forward  a request  to  be  permitted  to  travel  through  the 
western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Sudan,  we 
received  permission,  and  promises  of  the  necessary  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct and  recommendation  to  the  various  chiefs  and  officials  on  the 
route. 

In  order  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a return  journey  to  Addis  Abbeba 
by  the  same  route,  we  determined  to  descend  from  the  plateau  and  go 
back  by  the  lower  road  through  a series  of  valleys,  into  which  the  lofty 
tableland  breaks  up  in  Titanic  steps  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Danakil 
plain.  The  first  two  days’  marches  took  us  out  of  the  dense  clouds 
that  had  hung  over  the  whole  camp  and  surrounding  hills  for  several 
days,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  river  Burkenna,  an  affluent  of 
the  Hawash,  nearly  3000  feet  lower  than  the  king’s  camp,  among 
a totally  different  vegetation  and  climate.  Cotton  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  the  people  also  largely  cultivate  millet  (in  Abyssinian  “ meshella;  ” 
dhurra  of  the  Arabs),  teff  ( Poa  abyss .),  and  Bahr  mashella  (maize). 
Groves  of  limes  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  The  trees  are  olives, 
cypress,  podocarpus,  and  the  great  Euphorbia  abyssinica,  the  giant  cactus, 
with  its  long  green  arms  curved  up  like  huge  candelabra.  These  fertile 
valleys  and  the  passes  which  lead  from  one  to  another  have  been  the 
blood-stained  zones  over  which  the  fierce  racial  and  religious  struggles 
have  swayed  since  the  days  of  Amda  Sion,  King  of  Abyssinia  (died  1331), 
and  Hag-ed-Din,  the  Sultan  of  Ifat.  It  was  through  these  valleys  that 
the  Moslem  hoards,  under  the  terrible  Muhammed  Graan  (the  “ left- 
handed  ” ),  swept  through  the  country  like  a destroying  fire,  till,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Abyssinia  had  reached  the  very 
lowest  gulf  of  disaster  in  all  her  history. 

On  February  23,  1889,  we  left  the  lower  country,  after  crossing 
the  Robi,  an  affluent  of  the  Hawash,  and  again  ascended  to  the  higher 
plateau,  which  for  seven  days  had  been  towering  over  us  like  a black 
wall.  We  passed  a monastery,  Debra  Sinai,  enclosed  in  a dense  clump 
of  trees,  and,  after  a stiff  climb  along  a well-engineered  mule-road, 
reached  a fine  level  grassy  plain,  the  district  of  Diff-Diflf,  the  first  camp 
being  no  less  than  9500  feet  above  tho  sea.  Wo  left  Ancobar,  the 
former  capital,  20  miles  on  our  left,  a dwindled  town  of  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants,  largely  priests ; a few  industries  have  survived  the  re- 
moval of  tho  seat  of  government.  It  was  hero  that  Harris  in  1842  was 
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received  by  Saleh  Salasseh,  grandfather  of  King  Menelik,  and  some  idea 
may  be  given  of  the  modern  expansion  of  Abyssinia  in  this  and  the 
southern  direction  from  the  fact  that  Karri  was  then  the  recognized 
boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Sultan  of  Tajura,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  plateau.  Harris  describes  a campaign  of  the  king  at  which  he 
assisted  along  the  very  track  where  our  road  lay,  against  the  Gallas  of 
Germama  and  Finfinni.  The  latter  is  now  the  centre  of  the  present 
Addis  Abbeba.  We  arrived  at  the  capital  February  28. 

Dr.  Koettlitz,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  mules  and  horses,  had 
made  such  superhuman  efforts  that,  in  a country  where  “ next  month  ” 
would  correspond  to  the  “ to-morrow  ” of  the  most  dilatory  oriental, 
we  were  ready  to  start  the  next  day  but  one.  We  had,  besides  our  own 
pack-mules  (about  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight,  according  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing conditions  of  their  backs),  a contract  transport  of  about  thirty  mules 
for  extra  food,  etc.,  to  take  us  to  Bilo,  an  important  trading  centre  of 
Leka  province,  which  was  our  first  objective. 

On  March  2 our  caravan  passed  out  of  the  capital  under  the  Gebi, 
or  king’s  palace,  which  crowns  the  top  of  a round  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  the  range  on  which  the  former  capital  Antotto  stands,  the 
ground  sloping  away  to  the  south,  but  broken  by  the  line  masses  of 
Yarru  on  the  south-east,  and  in  the  south  by  the  towering  cone  of  the 
sacred  Sakwala.  This  moimtain  has  near  its  summit  a holy  lake  and 
a monastery  of  special  sanctity.  While  we  were  away,  Dr.  Koettlitz  made 
it  the  object  of  an  interesting  expedition.  A spur  of  the  Antotto  range, 
called  Delata,  encloses  Addis  Abbeba  on  the  west,  a prominent  landmark 
upon  it  about  6 miles  from  the  Gebi  being  a conical  hill,  Managasha,  or 
the  King’s  Crowning,  from  a tradition  that  after  a great  battle  a king 
was  crowned  here  as  conqueror  over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
road  is  nearly  due  west,  and  skirts  the  Mecha  range  (practically  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Antotto  hills),  which,  running  parallel  to  the  road  on 
the  north,  slopes  down  to  the  hot  and  almost  desert  plain  of  Bechi,  an 
extension  of  the  Hawash  valley.  The  reckless  destruction  of  wood  has 
cleared  a space  in  this  direction  of  12  to  14  miles  from  the  capital ; but 
a wiser  course  prevails  now,  and  wood-cutting  is  forbidden  here  except 
by  royal  permission.  Along  the  lower  slopes,  however,  of  the  wooded 
Mecha  range  the  ground  is  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  number  of  village  settlements  and  the  crops 
of  millet,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  important  market,  Jessalufifi, 
and  a custom-house,  this  being  the  boundary  (about  1 7 miles  from  Addis 
Abbeba)  of  Dejas  Ubi’s  jurisdiction.  He  is  stepson-in-law  of  the  king 
(queen’s  son-in-law). 

The  next  day  (March  4)  we  passed  the  house  and  property  of  M. 
Lagarde,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  France,  raised,  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services,  to  the  dignity  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Antotto. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
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range  that  still  flanked  onr  road  on  the  north,  and  here  called  the 
Characha  hills.  It  faces  west  over  the  Jlawash  valley,  which  bends 
to  the  north  at  this  point,  and  we  passed  the  river,  here  an 
insignificant  stream,  about  75  miles  from  Addis  Abbeba.  Still 
keeping  due  west  and  rising  slightly,  we  passed  the  water-parting 
of  the  affluents  to  the  Hawash  valley  system  and  the  Blue  Nile, 
the  Gudr  river  being  the  most  imjwrtant  of  the  latter.  We  passed  it 
over  that  rarity,  a stone  bridge  built  across  a deep  rocky  chasm,  and 
the  river,  after  keeping  parallel  to  the  road  for  6 miles  or  so,  turns  north 
by  a precipitous  break  in  the  northern  range,  which  has  gradually 
assumed  the  flat-topped,  rampart-like  appearance  of  the  great  plateau  to 
the  east  of  Shoa. 

The  scenery  from  the  Hawash  is  very  fine ; the  mountains  are 
clothed  in  wood,  conspicuous  being  the  giant  long-leaved  yew,  called 
zigwa  ( Podocarpits  elongatus) ; every  foothill  or  valley  is  covered  with 
intermittent  cultivation  and  abundantly  watered  by  streams  running 
through  every  ravine.  The  face  of  the  country  everywhere  shows 
signs  of  past  warfare  and  passing  expeditions.  Many  houses  are 
burnt  or  abandoned,  and  much  of  the  rich  jungle  is  a reconquest  by 
nature  of  what  was  formerly  land  covered  by  crops  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  millet. 

We  arrived  at  Chellaha  on  the  8th.  The  village  crowns  the  edge  of 
the  first  distinct  terrace  by  which  the  higher  plateau  descends  3000  feet 
to  the  basin  of  the  Gibbe.  This  river  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills 
at  the  termination  of  the  Chellaha  elevated  ground,  which,  trending  to 
the  north-west,  is  the  extension  of  the  water-parting  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  headwaters  of  the  Gibbe  are  actually  in  the  lofty  mass 
of  Kwunchi,  Avhich  stands  up  out  of  this  lower  ground.  The  river  flows 
at  first  in  an  almost  easterly  direction,  and,  receiving  streams  from  the 
Northern  (Sobu  mountains)  elevated  plateau,  turns  due  south  and 
becomes  the  river  Omo  flowing  into  Lake  Rudolf.  We  passed  under 
the  Kwunchi  range,  and  in  two  hours’  march  across  a valley  inter- 
sected with  numerous  streams,  we  reached  the  Soddo  range,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  in  a rich  and  prosperous-looking  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  as  the  town,  is  the  local  capital  Bilo.  From  Bilo 
is  a two  and  a halt  days’  march  over  an  extraordinarily  rich  country, 
hilly,  but  well  watered,  and  in  the  immense  depth  of  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  showing  evidence  of  the  heavy  rainfall. 

The  country,  as  before,  along  the  road  shows  the  destruction  wrought 
by  passing  expeditions,  though  probably  this  cause  has  not  been  so 
pauperizing  as  the  appalling  loss  of  cattle  through  rinderpest,  which  has 
in  many  places  almost  annihilated  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
from  Harar  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Cotton  seems  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  as  well  as  tobacco.  The  great  grass  fires  disfigure  the 
landscape  with  patches  of  blackened  desolation  in  early  spring,  but  the 
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verdure  that  springs  up  with  rapid  luxuriance  shows  the  value  of  this 
primitive  expedient  by  which  the  natives  clear  the  ground  for  grass  and 
cultivation.  The  younger  growth  of  trees  gets  killed  off,  but  the  great 
monarchs  of  the  forest  that  have  held  out  against  the  conflagrations  stand 
out  here  and  there  in  the  landscape,  and  look  worthy  of  being  invested 
with  the  religious  reverence  which  the  pagan  Gall  as  gave  to  certain  trees. 
Chief  among  the  latter  is  a tree  that  is  covered  in  early  spring  with 
masses  of  white  flowers  of  the  species  called  “ wanzeh”  in  Galla  (Cordia 
abyssinica),  while  species  of  the  giant  fig  (“shola”)  and  a tree  covered 
with  blossoms  like  an  azalea  ( Sternospermum  Kunthianum'),  are  among 
those  most  ornamental.  Two  and  a half  days’  march  brings  us  to  the 
town  of  Gatama,  seat  of  the  local  government  under  Fitaurari  Waldo 


LANDSCAPE  BEYOND  BILO. 

Miskal,  to  whom  we  had  letters  from  the  king.  He  had  been  out  on  an 
elephant  hunt  with  a small  army,  and  had  succeeded  in  slaying  one,  after 
one  man  had  been  wounded  by  an  elephant,  and  another  injured  by  a fellow- 
sportsman — the  latter,  I should  imagine,  being  the  most  common  form  of 
casualty,  judging  from  the  numbers  that  assist  at  a battue  and  their 
style  of  firing.  He  was  not  encouraging  as  to  the  prospects  of  elephant- 
shooting near,  but  advised  us  to  go  on  to  Lekemti,  the  chief  town  of  this 
district,  and  seat  of  the  governor,  Gabr-esgier-Gaher.  We  accordingly 
started  next  day,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Lekemti.  Gatama  lies 
south-west  of  Lekemti,  and  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a high  ridge 
separating  the  Gibbe  from  the  Didesa  valleys,  the  main  direction  being 
about  north-west  and  south-east,  and  sloping  to  the  north.  The  height 
of  Gatama  is  7050  feet;  Bilo,  4708;  and  Lekemti,  6900.  Immediately 
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below  Gatama  can  be  seen  the  valley  of  the  Didesa,  buried  in  dense 
forests  and  hot  jungle ; it  isGooked  upon  by  the  natives — as  indeed  it  is 
— as  a feverish  tropical  climate  compared  to  the  comparative  coolness 
and  perfect  salubrity  of  the  higher  plateau. 

Gabr-esgier-Galier  was,  like  most  of  the  governors,  at  the  wars  in 
the  west,  and  we  soon  found  that  his  lieutenant,  one  Busha  Groske — a 
suspicious  underling  with  the  face  of  a prizefighter — was  very  anxious 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  showing  us  his  chief  pet  preserves,  known 
to  be  the  great  forest  belt  of  Handuk,  which  fills  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Didesa.  He  gave  us  guides  to  show  us  the  way,  but  we  suspected,  and 
soon  found  out  later  on,  that  they  led  us  away  from  the  most  likely  spot, 
but  always  with  the  assurance  that  the  elephant  did  not  come  up  the 
valley  as  formerly,  but  were  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  on  the 
frontier  near  the  Dabus.  Lekemti  is  a large  scattered  town  of  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  undulating  ground,  with  all  the  evidence 
of  prosperity.  All  kinds  of  produce,  corn  and  honey  being  principal, 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton,  native  and  American ; iron  and  copper 
metal  from  the  west  are  to  be  seen  in  the  markets. 

From  Lekemti  our  road  was  about  north-west.  Gradually  descend- 
ing  by  easy  gradients,  in  thirteen  and  a half  hours’  march  we  cross  the 
Didesa,  a fine  river  flowing  through  a grand  gorge  flanked  by  the 
mountains  of  Sarti  on  the  west,  and  fringed  on  each  side  by  dense 
forest  and  bambo  jungle.  The  river-bank  is  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Numerous  schools  of  hippopotami  were  basking  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  ford,  and  we  shot  one  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  food ; but  the  Abyssinians  would  not  touch  it,  and  though 
we  tried  the  tongue,  I can  safely  say  I never  penetrated  into  it  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  what  it  tasted  like.  The  natives,  however, 
disposed  of  it,  so  that  our  consciences  were  consoled  for  killing  an 
inoffensive  animal  that  scarcely  can  be  ranked  as  game. 

Since  leaving  the  first  camp  after  Lekemti,  the  lower  altitude  and 
greater  heat  had  introduced  us  to  a quite  different  vegetation.  We 
travelled  through  forests  of  Gardenia  ( Thunbergia ) and  l’rotea  (Gaguedi 
in  Abyssinian),  a tree  with  a leaf  like  a magnolia  and  a large  yellow 
blossom.  The  latter  had  bloomed  soon  enough  to  be  injured  by  the 
fires,  but  the  former  were  in  the  full  glory  of  bloom  and  scent,  and  some 
of  them  reached  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  with  wood  8 to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  A stiff  climb  out  of  the  gorge  of  the  Didesa  brought  us  from 
stifling  bamboo  jungle  through  a splendid  forest  of  Gardenia  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Merichi,  where  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  G800  feet,  and  our  road 
continued  along  rounded  ridges  nearly  due  west  for  about  nine  hours’ 
marching  to  Siban,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  then  continues  about 
north-west  to  the  frontier.  The  features  of  the  country  aro  rolling  down, 
the  contours  reminding  one  of  glacial  action  ; the  violent  rains,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  sun,  producing  such  breaking  down  of  the  volcanic 
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rock  as  to  give  the  effect  of  that  agency  in  northern  climes.  The 
country  is  populous,  villages  being  sprinkled  in  pretty  close  proximity 
over  the  country,  and  the  ground  kept  clear  of  wood  and  jungle.  At 
Mendi,  forty-six  hours’  marching  from  the  Didesa,  we  were  at  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Abyssinia,  at  the  edge  of  the  next  great  ledge 
or  terrace  overlooking  the  Dabus  valley  and  the  watershed  of  the  Blue 
Nile. 

The  journey  from  Addis  Abbeba  lay  through  the  land  of  the 
Gallas,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a cursory  glance  at  their 
history.  As  usually  happens,  the  name  they  give  themselves  is  not 
that  known  to  the  Abyssinian  and  Arab  Gallas.  They  call  them- 
selves Ilmormo,  or  sons  of  Orma,  a sort  of  eponymous  hero,  who  had 
eight  sons— Borana,  Tolama,  Liban,  Gudru,  Jemma,  Nonno,  Hurru, 
and  Amurru — from  which  descend  the  different  Galla  tribes.  The 
word  Galla  itself  means  “emigrants”  (cp.  Agazi),  and  their  natural 
traditions  bring  them  from  a great  sea  towards  the  tenth  century. 
At  any  rate,  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  Abyssinian  frontiers 
about  1542.  At  first  they  were  without  horses  and  a pastoral  race; 
when,  however,  they  settled  on  the  fertile  borderland  of  Abyssinia  they 
developed  agricultural  tastes,  and  became  famous  breeders  of  horses, 
and  their  horsemen  formed  an  irregular  cavalry  that  inflicted  many  re- 
verses on  their  Ethiopian  conquerors.  The  tribes  used  to  elect  in  turn 
a president,  “ Abba-Buku,”  for  a term  of  eight  years ; but  at  present, 
apparently,  they  have  entirely  submitted  in  the  region  within  effective 
occupation  of  Abyssinian  troops  to  local  governors  (who  are,  however, 
often  chiefs  of  their  own  race),  and  Abyssinian  headmen  of  villages 
representing  the  king,  called  Shums.  Their  language  belongs  to  the 
proto-Semitic  branch,  and  allied  to  that  of  the  Somali  and  Danakil,  and 
is  generally  divided  into  five  dialects:  (1)  That  of  the  east  and  north 
of  Shoa,  the  Wollo,  etc. ; (2)  Ittudia  on  the  Somali  side,  and  spoken  by 
the  Ittus,  Arussi,  Karains,  and  Alabas  ; (3)  the  Gojob,  that  spoken  by 
those  on  the  south,  Enarea  Gudru,  Kucha,  and  Mecha,  where  our  journey 
lay  ; (4)  the  Shoan  dialect ; and  (5)  the  Equatorial.  Their  religion  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  a 
belief  in  a supreme  nebulous  being,  Wak,  and  below  him  two  divinities, 
masculine  and  feminine,  Aglieh  and  Atatieb. 

The  physical  type  varies  very  much  according  to  the  ground  races 
the  Gallas  have  been  brought  in  contact  with.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abyssinia  they  are  lighter  coloured  than  the  Abyssinians,  and  are  of 
finer  build,  with  more  regular  features.  On  the  south  such  types  as 
the  Arussi  are  darker,  and  more  approach  the  Somali  type.  Coming  to 
the  western  border,  i.e.  Leka  Gallas,  beyond  Bilo,  there  appears  a light- 
coloured  type,  with  mild  brown  eyes,  fine  delicately  chiselled  features, 
thin  lips,  broad  flat  foreheads,  and  straight  profiles,  strongly  recalling 
an  Indian  type  ; a fact  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  national 
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traditions  and  the  religious  characteristics  of  South  India  and  Ceylon, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  -tree  and  serpent  worship,  may  point  to  a 
conquering  people  entering  the  east  coast  and  assimilating  with  the 
native  races.  This  particular  type  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of 
Enarea  (Narea  of  the  Portuguese),  and  described  by  Bruce  and  others. 
Narea  may  have  been  the  position  where  they  kept  themselves  more 
isolated,  and  retained  in  consequence  their  racial  characteristics  in 
comparative  purity. 

The  frontier  of  a country,  whether  coming  in  or  going  out,  is 
generally  where  the  traveller’s  troubles  begin,  and  we  were  destined 


TYPES  AT  MENDI  MARKET. 

to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  governor,  Deiasmach  Damisi,  had 
just  conducted  a campaign,  i.e.  a raid  through  this  portion  of  the 
country  of  the  Beni  Shongul,  and  in  view  of  his  being  still  at  the 
capital  Abderrahman,  the  king  had  given  instructions  to  the  local  head- 
man at  Gori  to  hand  us  over  to  him,  Damisi  being  enjoined  to  facilitate  our 
journey  to  the  Blue  Nile.  Damisi,  however,  had  left  Abderrahman  and 
made  a wide  sweep  through  the  Dinka  country  and  the  Baro  to  the 
south.  No  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  a document  is  ever,  of  course, 
possible  to  a subordinate.  Ho  would  take  us  on  a wild-goose  chase  to 
Damisi,  but  we  must  not  go  on  without  special  permission  to  Abdurrah- 
man. There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  send  a mounted  messenger  back 
to  Addis  Abbeba,  and  get  special  and  detailed  permission  suitable  under  the 
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altered  circumstances.  The  permit,  however,  to  faire  la  cltasse  admitted 
luckily  of  no  misinterpretation,  and  we  were  relieved  to  find  that 
elephants  and  other  game  were  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the  Dabus 
which  lay  below  the  hills  of  Mendi,  and  has  formed  for  a long  time  the 
acknowledged  and  natural  frontier  between  Gallaland  (now  Abyssinia) 
and  the  Shankalla  or  negroid  races  of  the  great  Nile  basin. 

The  very  next  day  we  organized  a shooting-party,  and  started  off1 
towards  the  Dabus  valley,  where  elephants  were  reported,  accompanied 
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by  the  obstructive  shunt,  a pock-marked  ruffian,  of  repulsive  personal 
habits  and  worse  manners,  and  an  escort  of  equally  unattractive  raga- 
muffins. We  certainly  saw  many  old  elephant  paths,  but  the  tracks 
showed  that  they  were  mostly  made  during  the  rains,  when  it  is  probable 
the  animals  come  up  into  the  higher  ground  from  the  south-west  Dinka 
country,  where  the  gun  has  not  yet  penetrated  in  large  numbers,  and 
where  it  is  well  known  that  they  still  roam  in  large  herds.  Several  long 
and  fruitless  days  were  spent  in  trudging  over  innumerable  tracks  in 
stifling  bamboo  jungles,  but  no  fresh  ones  appeared  until  one  day  a 
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party  of  our  caravan  disturbed,  and  were  much  disturbed  by,  a herd  of 
about  twenty.  Word  was"brought  to  us,  and  though  we  took  up  the 
tracks  at  once,  they  had  too  good  a start,  and  getting  another  fright 
they  got  away  far  enough  to  make  pursuit  hopeless  for  that  day.  The 
next  day  proved  again  a blank,  but  the  next,  when  out  by  myself,  I was 
surprised  at  lunch  by  a very  big  “rogue”  sauntering  along  with  an 
easy  roll  through  the  bamboo  not  250  yards  off.  He  got  our  wind  enough 
to  be  startled  out  of  his  quiet  stroll  into  a quick  walk,  and  gave  us  a 
pretty  hot  run  to  get  up  to  him.  I got  a good  shot  behind  the  shoulder, 
not  being  able  to  see  his  head  as  he  stood  behind  a clump  of  bamboo. 
He  turned  away  evidently  hard  hit,  and  gave  me  another  chance  about 
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200  yards  further  on,  when  he  went  on  and  hid  in  a very  dark  jungle 
of  young  growing  bamboo.  Out  of  this  he  suddenly  turned  and 
charged,  but  instead  of  charging  homo  he  swerved  away  at  about  30 
yards  and  gave  me  a good  side  shot,  which  brought  him  up  standing, 
and  after  making  an  attempt  to  turn  at  me,  he  rolled  over  on  his  side. 
He  proved  to  be  a very  large  specimen,  1 1 feet  1 1 inches  * measured  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder;  this  is  bigger  by  10  inches  than  any  recorded,  so 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  find  out,  except  one  shot  by  Mr.  Foa,  and 
given  in  his  late  publication,  ‘ After  Big  Game  in  Central  Africa,’  at 


* This  measurement  was  taken  lying  down;  the  compression  of  the  foot  in  a stand- 
ing posture  would  reduce  this  by  3 to  4 inches. 
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12  feet  inches.  The  next  day  both  of  us  went  out,  and  Lord  Lovat 
took  on  a fine  active  female  with  a good  shot  between  the  eye  and  ear.  It 
seemed  to  be  a little  low,  for,  after  staggering  for  a second,  she  went 
off  like  an  engine  into  the  bamboo.  We  followed  her  up,  and  found 
her  lying  in  wait  in  thick  scrub  with  three  or  four  others.  Suddenly 
the  bamboo  parted  like  grass,  and  out  she  rushed  like  a torpedo, 
charging  right  home.  Lord  Lovat  waited  steadily  till  within  five 
yards,  and  gave  her  a good  one  almost  exactly  on  her  forehead  over 
the  juncture  of  the  trunk.  This  swung  her  round  as  quick  as  a 
teetotum,  and  I,  standing  close  by,  got  a shot  into  her  as  she  turned. 
This  considerably  diminished  her  ardour,  and  after  getting  away  about 
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200  yards,  we  found  her  very  sick,  standing  motionless,  and  Lord  Lovat 
gave  her  the  coup  de  grace. 

The  next  day  I left  for  the  standing  camp,  it  being  imperative  to 
get  supplies  sufficient  to  carry  us  right  to  Famaka,  the  country  in  front 
having  been  absolutely  laid  waste,  and  the  people  reduced  to  semi- 
starvation bj7  the  two  Abyssinian  expeditions  of  last  year  and  this. 
Such  a clearance  had  been  made  of  the  resources  of  the  people  that 
a regular  caravan  had  to  be  organized  to  scour  the  country  for  ten  days 
to  get  enough  wheat  and  sheep,  etc.,  for  our  caravan,  and  an  estimated 
ten  to  fourteen  days’  march  and  halts.  In  the  interim,  finding  from  the 
head  of  the  Abyssinian  frontier  police,  as  I may  call  them,  that  the  Blue 
Nile,  or  Abai  as  the  Abyssinians  call  it,  was  at  no  great  distance  and  a 
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good  elephant  country,  I made  an  excursion  there,  and  in  barely  live 
and  a half  hours’  marching  reached  the  Gumbi  ridge,  which  bounds 
the  horizon  on  the  east  from  our  camp,  and  found  to  my  astonishment 
the  valley  of  the  Abai  at  my  feet,  and  the  silver  sheet  of  water  not  6 
miles  olf.  According  to  the  maps,  this  point  of  the  Abai  would  be 
nearly  70  miles  from  the  camp  at  Mendi  ; and  I think  the  error  arose 
from  conjecturing  the  course  by  the  lie  of  the  distant  mountains,  which, 
however,  are  very  much  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  attributing 
this  stretch  of  the  river  to  the  lower  reach  of  the  Didesa.  The  latttr 
flows  into  the  Nile  at  the  range  called  the  Chochi,  some  20  miles  further 
south  than  its  junction  as  placed  in  the  maps.  In  ancient  maps  cf  the 
Portuguese  (1620),  the  Angar  is  rightly  put,  but  the  Didesa  is  apparently 
taken  to  be  the  White  Nile.  The  blank  in  maps  of  Abyssinia  south  of 
the  Blue  Nile  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Gojam,  with  this  river  at  its  south 
boundary,  extends  some  20  miles  further  south  at  its  south-westerly 
bend. 

From  here  I joined  the  caravan,  a day’s  march  on  the  Abderrahman 
road,  and,  after  a long  march  of  nearly  nine  hours,  camped  on  the  bank 
of  the  Dabus.  The  next  day  we  crossed  this  fine  river,  200  yards  wide 
and  3 feet  deep  at  the  ford,  and  next  evening  were  joined  by  Lord  Lovat, 
who  had  had  splendid  sport  with  elephant,  and  had  killed  seven — four 
in  one  day.  He  found  the  natives  of  great  assistance,  a race  probably 
of  the  Berta  tribe  of  Shankallas,  a typical  ground  race  as  contrasted 
with  the  migrant  and  conquering  tribes  of  Gallas  and  Somalis,  deeply 
versed  in  field  and  forest  lore,  with  a name  for  every  tree  and  plant  and 
bird.  He  witnessed  a most  interesting  case  of  their  finding  honey  by 
the  honey-bird.  This  bird  came  into  the  camp  uttering  a peculiar  note. 
The  natives  recognized  it  at  once,  and  prepared  to  start  in  the  most 
business-like  way  to  follow  the  bird.  They  were  brought  straight  to 
a tree,  which  they  promptly  proceeded  to  divest  of  an  immense  bees’ 
nest,  and  extract  the  honejr.  The  Abyssinians  were  much  impressed 
with  this  performance  (they  are  very  fond  of  honey),  and  when  the  bird 
made  its  appearance  again,  were  evidently  on  the  alert  to  imitate  the 
natives,  and  followed  it.  The  difference  in  note  and  movement,  how- 
ever, was  immediately  detected  by  the  Shankallas,  who  took  no  notice 
of  it,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  Abyssinians  could  make  nothing  of  the 
business. 

The  land  descends  to  the  Dabus  from  the  Mendi  plateau,  and 
tapers  away  to  the  north  in  three  ranges,  Gumbi,  Chochi,  and  Gonfi, 
the  district  Barke  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dabus  belonging  to  the  level 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  is  practically  the  extreme  edgo  of  the  great  Nile 
basin.  Three  days’  march  from  the  Dabus,  through  a country  soared  in 
all  directions  by  the  fires  of  the  invaders,  brought  us  to  Abderrahman, 
the  capital.  Abderrahman  Ibn  Khugli,  the  ruler  of  the  country,  had 
joined  Damisi  in  his  expedition  to  the  south,  and  the  ruling  family  was 
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represented  by  his  son,  a child  of  five  or  six,  who,  with  his  uncle,  came 
down  in  state,  surrounded  by  a guard  of  variously-tinted  negroes  to  pay 
us  a formal  visit.  We  entertained  him  with  an  exhibition  of  white  rats 
that  ran  by  clockwork,  and  a most  engaging  cat  that,  when  wound  up, 
wagged  his  head  as  he  walked,  and  bleated  like  a lamb.  I am  bound  to 
say  that  the  elders  of  the  government  were  as  delighted  as  the  child, 
and  the  toys  were  accepted  as  a gift,  and  are  now,  no  doubt,  added  to  the 
national  treasury. 

The  name  Beni  Shongul*  does  not  occur  in  the  accounts  of  early 
travellers.  The  principal  stock  belongs  to  the  Berta  tribe,  whose  range 
is  from  the  Blue  Nile  to  the  Bambishi  mountains  in  the  south,  and 
Dabus  on  the  east.  Their  ruling  families  were  probably  of  the  Fung 
race,  who  migrated  north  on  the  destruction  of  the  Nubian  power  at 
Dongola  in  1504,  driving  the  Arabs  before  them,  and  collided  with 
the  Abyssinians  under  Socinius  in  1610-12.  They  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
negro  races  of  the  Nile  basin,  though  through  mixture  with  Arab  and 
Galla  blood,  they  are  now  easily  distinguished  by  their  lighter  and 
smaller  frames  and  less  distinctly  negro  features.  Every  gradation, 
however,  exists  from  the  almost  pure  negro  to  the  half-bred  Arab  or 
Galla,  and  there  is  the  same  variety  of  religion,  language,  and  weapons. 
Two  curious  weapons  are  characteristic  of  this  race — a throwing-stick, 
or  boomerang  (called  trumbash),  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  those 
represented  in  hunting-scenes  in  Egyptian  monuments  ; and  an  ugly 
looking  sickle-shaped  knife  with  a prong  sticking  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  curved  blade,  forming  a two-pointed  and  bladed  scimitar  2 feet 
6 inches  long.  Caillaud  was  the  first  to  enter  this  northern  point  of  the 
country,  which  he  did  in  company  with  the  expedition  under  Ismail  in 
1821.  Fazokl  was  under  a Melik  called  Hassan,  a Fung,  whose  family 
pedigree  Caillaud  gives  for  over  200  years.  He  submitted  to  Egyptian 
arms,  and  was  made  to  pay  tribute  of  1000  okas  of  gold  and  2000  male 
slaves.  Ismail’s  covetousness  was  much  excited  by  reports  of  gold, 
and  Caillaud  gives  an  entertaining  description  of  his  dismay  and  dis- 
gust at  the  results  of  some  digging  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 
contemptibly  paltry  compared  to  what  his  Oriental  imagination  had 
led  him  to  anticipate.  Just  before  the  Dervish  rise  to  power  in  1881  to 
1882,  this  tract  was  governed  by  an  Egyptian  Mamur  at  Fazokl, 
under  whom  were  three  hereditary  sheiks,  viz.  at  Beni  Shongul, 
Gomasha,  and  Kehli.  Their  tribute  amounted  to  1500  okas  of  gold,  or 
£6000  a year.  In  1887  the  Dervishes  entered  the  country  under  Khalil 
Hosami,  but  the  people  would  have  no  dealings  with  them,  and  refused 
them  supplies.  They  retired,  but  again  appeared  in  force  under 
Abderrasul  Omar  in  1889,  but  were  again  driven  back  by  the  head  of 
the  Khugli  family,  called  Tur  el  Guri. 


Beni  Shongul  = sons  of  Shankala  in  an  Arabic  plural  form. 
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The  country  through  "which  we  passed  may  be  described  as  an 
alluvial  plain,  the  strong  black  soil  of  basalt  denudation  lying  in  the 
lower  ground,  but  exposing  great  tracts  of  grey  trachyte  in  higher  levels. 
The  ground  is  broken  by  isolated  outliers  of  broken  basalt  masses 
that  raise  their  backs  like  great  spines  on  the  otherwise  monotonous 
landscape.  For  some  distance  from  the  Dabus,  we  had  still  the  thick 
woods  of  Gardenia,  but  after  leaving  Abderrahman  we  approached  the 
scenery  of  the  Blue  Nile.  After  crossing  the  Tumat,  we  struggled  over 
deep  cotton  soil  and  dense  jungle,  till  we  descended  to  the  river  valley, 
where  the  branching  dom  palm,  nourished  by  subterranean  waters, 
defines  the  windings  of  the  Nile  to  beyond  Rosaires. 

On  May  6,  we  crossed  the  Blue  Nile,  here  250  yards  wide,  and  joined 
hands  with  the  Commandant  of  Famaka  and  his  detachment  of  gallant 
10th  Sudanese,  which  had  distinguished  itself  at  the  desperate  fight  with 
Ahmed  Fedil,  near  Rosaires.  Dearth  of  transport  kept  us  here  for  a few 
days,  but,  gradually  collecting  camels  and  donkeys,  we  moved  down  in 
two  detachments  to  Rosaires  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  for  the 
most  part  through  thick  wood  and  jungle,  amidst  which  the  gigantic 
Adansonia,  Baobab  trees,  raised  tbeir  weird  gourd-like  arms  like 
the  conventional  trees  of  a Christmas  pantomime.  From  Rosaires  a 
gunboat  took  us  to  Senaar,  and  from  there  to  Khartum  we  descended  in  a 
native  sailing-boat,  a nugger — a sailing-boat,  however,  that  only  sails  up 
stream,  and  is  really  a drifting  raft  going  down,  the  movement  slightly 
accelerated  by  men  working  a pair  of  huge  clumsy  sweeps,  two  men  to 
an  oar.  The  result  was  that  we  were  eight  days  slowly  crawling 
down,  scarcely  beating  the  current,  cooped  up  under  an  awning  about 
8 feet  square  at  110°  in  the  shade,  with  suffocating  nights  from 
Senaar  to  Omdurman,  a distance  of  almost  200  miles.  On  June  1 
we  passed  under  the  facade  of  the  rapidly  growing  governor’s  palace 
among  the  palm  trees  at  Khartum,  and  that  night  we  lodged  in 
the  Khalifa’s  house,  I sleeping  in  his  state  “ bedroom  with  bathroom 
attached.” 

The  spoils  of  our  expedition,  besides  geographical  and  geological 
exploration,  were  eighteen  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  ten  elephants,  and 
two  lions. 

The  bird  collecting,  which  Lord  Lovat  took  charge  of  with  untiring 
energy,  assisted  in  the  skinning  by  Mr.  Harwood,  was  rewarded  by  the 
result  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Sclater,  f.r.s.,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  Ornithological  Club,  November  22,  1899  : “Their  bird  collection 
contains  520  specimens,  representing  299  species,  of  which  oloven  are 
new ; examples  of  many  of  the  species  described  by  Riippell,  and  known 
only  by  the  types  in  the  Frankfurt  Museum,  are  also  among  the  number. 
A special  point  of  interest  in  this  collection  is  the  number  of  birds 
previously  only  known  from  eastern  and  equatorial  Africa,  which  have 
now  been  found  in  Southern  Abyssinia.  This  extromely  interesting 
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collection  is  now  being  worked  out  by  Mr.  0.  Grant.”  The  whole 
collection  has  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  endeavour  to  forecast  the  destiny  of  a new 
country,  and,  without  risking  the  dangers  that  beset  a prophet,  we  may 
fairly  take  stock  of  the  field  laid  open  to  future  enterprise  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mahdism.  We  have  here,  for  no  less  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
an  immense  range  of  country,  whose  products  are  among  the  most  valuable 
on  earth — cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  iron,  copper,  and  gold,  with  a healthy 
climate,  and  above  all  an  industrious  population,  with  nothing  wanted  but 
greater  inducements  and  improved  communication  to  be  brought  within 
the  circle  of  British  commercial  enterprise,  and  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  has  generally  been  associated  in  the  mind 
with  the  course  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  gradually  being  realized  that  this, 
in  a great  tract  of  country  between  lat.  6°  and  10°,  is  not  much  better 
than  an  immense  reservoir,  and  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  even  a water- 
way. The  railway  and  telegraph  will  both  have  to  leave  the  great 
catchment  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  tap  the  resources  of  the  whole  western 
side  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Atbara.  If  we  compare  these  frontier  lands  with 
the  Sudan  proper,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  more  hope  of  jn'osperity  and  trade  development  immediately  outside 
the  Sudan  than  in  it.  The  climate,  soil,  population,  the  capabilities  of 
that  great  rich  region  of  Galla  land  that  has  lately  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Abyssinia,  will  some  day  prove  a great  accession,  not  only 
to  the  wealth  of  Abyssinia,  but  to  bordering  countries.  We  may  safely 
say  that  an  era  has  opened  that  gives  hopes  of  a fairer  destiny  than 
has  ever  been  the  lot  of  these  harassed  regions  in  the  stormy  past,  but 
we  may  add  that  the  essential  condition  is  a good  and  settled  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  is  synonymous  with  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  powers,  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia.  In  King  Menelik  we  have  as 
a neighbour  a far-seeing  and  enlightened  ruler,  whose  consolidated  and 
extended  empire  we  should  regard  with  a perfectly  friendly  eye,  so  long 
as  under  his  guidance  it  continues  to  advance  along  the  path  of  peaceful 
progress  and  development. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  (Vice-President) 
said  : It  will  be  a relief  to  us  all  to-night,  I think,  to  turn  our  thoughts  for  a brief 
space  from  Southern  Africa  to  Northern  Africa.  To-night  we  have  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  his  companions  through  the  most  interesting 
regions  of  Southern  Abyssinia.  Of  the  political  importance  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
as  it  is  between  the  Somali  country  and  the  Red  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Nile  valley  on  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  ; but  I am  quite  sure  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  a better  under- 
standing of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  interesting  inhabitants,  will  lead  us  to 
form  sounder  conclusions  as  to  what  ancient  Ethiopia  should  be  to  us,  than  we 
can  otherwise  obtain. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  papgr,  Dr.  Koettlitz  gave  a summary  of  the  geological 
observations,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  : At  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  we  have  had 
a sort  of  supplementary  paper  from  Dr.  Koettlitz,  I will  merely  say  that  probably 
this  expedition  of  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  Lord  Lovat  will  rank  in  the  history  of 
zoology  as  an  extraordinary  feat  in  expeditions.  A most  unfortunate  occurrence 
deprived  them  of  the  bulk  of  their  cartridges,  but  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Blundell 
to-night  that  we  have  had  five  hundred  specimens  of  birds  alone,  in  my  department 
of  the  museum,  on  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  has  written  a paper.  These  specimens 
were  collected  during  a journey  which  was  adventurous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
besides  that  there  were  the  difficulties  of  transport  and  the  collecting  of  specimens. 
Three  hundred  different  species  of  birds  were  collected  and  are  represented  by 
these  five  hundred  specimens.  When  one  knows  that  they  were  short  of  cartridges, 
and  that  they  had  to  examine  every  bird  with  their  field-glasses  before  they  shot  it, 
to  make  sure  that  it  wasn’t  already  in  the  collection,  it  is  really  a most  wonderful 
exploit.  I believe  such  a thing  has  never  been  done  before  in  the  history  of  zoology. 
If  you  have  any  number  of  cartridges  of  course  you  can  collect  all  round,  but  when 
you  go  with  the  intention,  as  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  Lord  Lovat  did,  to  bring  back 
as  much  as  possible,  and  find  yourself  very  short  of  ammunition,  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  make  a splendid  collection,  as  they  have  done.  The  great 
interest  to  us  is  that  since  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  no  Englishman  has  penetrated 
into  Shoa.  His  collection  went  first  to  the  Indian  Museum,  and  then  came  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  our  specimens  through  India,  are  very  old  and  were 
mounted  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dust  for  many  years, 
becoming  very  dilapidated  indeed.  The  travellers  have  generously  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  this  beautiful  collection,  so  that  we  now  have  representatives 
of  numbers  of  species  of  birds  unknown  to  English  naturalists,  the  only  other  repre- 
sentatives being  in  the  museum  at  Frankfort,  collected  by  Ruppell  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  In  addition  there  are  fifteen  new  species  that  have  not  been  seen 
before,  and  it  is  interesting  that,  starting  as  they  do  in  Somaliland,  they  carry  the 
Somaliland  fauna  a certain  distance  into  Eastern  Abyssinia  and  the  borderland  of 
Shoa.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  collection  with  that  of  Mr.  Lort  Phillips, 
made  during  his  expedition  into  Somaliland.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  is  that  in  this  country  there  is  a certain  East  African  element ; there  are 
specimens  of  birds  we  have  never  seen  before,  but  which  have  been  discovered  in 
German  East  Africa,  so  that  when  Mr.  Grant  has  finished  his  account,  I am  sure  we 
shall  find  there  are  relations  between  the  ornithology  of  this  corner  of  Eastern 
and  North-Eastern  Africa  which  we  had  not  suspected  before.  I have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  very  nice  to  be  able  to  congratulate  an  English  expedition  on  having 
done  such  good  work  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  it  is  a pity  that,  with  all  the 
energy  our  Government  show's  in  different  directions,  it  never  does  what  the 
French  and  Germans  do,  i.e.  appoint  a naturalist  in  every  country  they  explore. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  energy  of  our  private  subjects,  like  Mr.  Weld  Blundell,  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Lort  Phillips,  we  should  be  far 
behind  in  the  race  for  scientific  knowledge  and  discovery,  in  Africa  at  least.  To 
point  the  truth  of  what  I say,  I may  add  that  when  Uganda  was  pacified  and  the 
“Pax  Britannica”  reigned  there,  the  first  person  to  take  advantage  of  it  was 
the  German  naturalist  Oscar  Neumann,  and  the  first  result  of  Mr.  Blundell’s  good 
relations  with  Abyssinia  is  for  Mr.  Neumann  again  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Why 
the  English  Government  cannot  do  what  private  individuals  and  public-spirited 
societies  of  England  do,  is  a mystery  I shall  never  be  able  to  solve  while  I am  an 
Englishman. 
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Sir  Thomas  Holdich  : I have  first  of  all  to  ask  you  to  accord  a welcome  to  a 
very  distinguished  traveller,  who  has  returned  amongst  us  from  a far  country — 
Captain  Deasy.  For  months  past  we  have  only  dimly  heard  of  the  excellent  work  he 
has  been  doing  in  a remote  corner  of  the  world,  the  south-west  corner  of  Kashgar  or 
the  Chinese  “ New  Dominion.”  Next  we  have  to  deplore  the  absence  of  our 
President  on  this  occasion.  When  the  expedition  to  Magdala  was  undertaken  in  1868, 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clements  Markham  was  appointed  to  accompany  it  as  historian  and 
geographer,  and  it  is  from  his  excellent  book  on  the  subject  that  we  know  as  much 
as  we  do  about  the  physiography  of  the  northern  parts,  which  seem  to  differ  in  no 
very  essential  degree  from  what  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  has  told  us  about  the  southern. 
To  me  the  most  interesting  feature  about  Abyssinia  is  the  existence  there  of  a 
Christian  community,  which  has  lasted  so  much  longer  in  high  Africa  than  any 
other  similar  community  in  high  Asia ; where  such  communities  disappeared 
before  Mohammedanism.  I believe  the  Abyssinians  date  their  Christianity  from 
the  teachings  of  that  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace,  of  whose  conversion  we  read 
in  the  Bible.  Historical  evidence  places  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a Christianity  which  recognizes 
symbols  and  forms  and  ceremonies  very  much  more  than  the  ordinary  practices 
of  the  Christian  religion.  One  symbol  in  particular,  I remember,  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  something  blue  as  an  indication  of  a bond  of  religious  affinity ; this 
claims  an  Abyssinian’s  friendship  and  regard  as  to  a brother  Christian.  The  origin 
of  this  I have  never  been  able  to  discover,  but  I observed  in  those  very  quaint 
pictures  which  decorate  their  churches,  which  are  either  caricatures  of  Byzantine 
works  of  very  ancient  date,  or  else,  as  I am  inclined  to  think,  of  Portuguese  works 
of  later  date,  they  carefully  preserve  the  blue  colour  for  the  robe  of  the  Madonna 
— exactly  in  the  same  way  as  you  will  see  in  the  medimval  art  of  the  old  masters. 
I believe  Colonel  Conder  also  mentions,  in  one  of  his  books  on  Syria,  blue  as  a 
recognized  symbol  of  Christianity  amongst  the  communities  there.  No  one, 
however,  has  been  able  to  tell  me  what  the  origin  may  be.  I asked  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Henry  Yule  about  it,  and  he  was  unable  to  tell  me  exactly  when  it 
originated.* 

Of  the  Abyssinian’s  regard  for  observances  I had  an  uncomfortable  proof  on  one 
occasion  when  surveying  the  upper  sources  of  the  Atbara  during  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  I happened  to  light  one  day  on  the  same  camping-ground  as  the  well- 
known  Tigre  chief  Yessus,  who  had  made  himself  objectionable  in  many  ways. 
I was  so  little  inclined  to  take  up  my  position  alongside  him,  that  I began  to  make 
tracks  elsewhere  ; when  he  sent  a deputation  to  remind  me  that  next  day  was 
Easter  Sunday,  and  asked  me  to  join  him  in  celebrating  it.  I thought  I had  better 
not  refuse  the  invitation,  and  I attended.  It  was  the  crudest  and  rudest  sort  of 
banquet  at  which  I have  ever  assisted.  In  the  centre  of  a big  red  tent  we  sat  on 
the  ground  to  eat  raw  meat  and  drink  raw  “ tej,”  and  my  host  got  uncomfortably 
tipsy.  I had  misgivings  as  to  how  things  would  end,  so  I bad  stationed  a guard 
outside  to  assist  me  out  of  difficulties,  if  necessary.  Next  day  I meditated  a return 


* At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Levi,  a learned 
Oriental  scholar,  that  blue  was  the  national  and  religious  colour  symbol  of  the  Hebrews 
( vide  Numb.  xv.  38,  30),  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  in  very  early  days.  As  the  colour  representing  the  feminine 
principle  in  nature,  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  myth  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
in  heraldry  blue  is  denoted  by  horizontal  lines  representing  the  sea.  Yet  the  colour 
symbol  of  the  prototype  of  Venus  (the  goddess  Ishtar)  of  the  early  Chaldseans  appears 
to  have  been  pale  yellow. — Th.  H. 
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call  to  say  “ thank  you  ” for  the  entertainment  of  the  day  before,  but  my  host  had 
left,  and  in  an  absent-minded  manner  he  had  taken  all  my  transport  with  him. 

I must  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  rendering  thanks  to  Mr.  Blundell  for  his 
admirable  lecture,  which  has  interested  us  exceedingly. 


A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ABYSSINIA  TO  THE  NILE.* 

By  HERBERT  WELD  BLUNDELL. 

APPENDIX. 

NOTES  ON  GEOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  REGINALD  KOETTLITZ. 

I.  Geology. 

As  the  line  of  our  route  begins  in  Somaliland,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  some 
of  the  main  features  observed.  At  first  the  condition  of  the  country  we  passed  over 
was  a sandy  desert,  forming  a belt  from  the  seashore  for  about  12  to  20  miles  ; this  is 
marine  formed,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  rises  inland.  Much  of  this  sand  is 
composed  of  disintegrated  coral,  small  and  large  masses  of  which  lie  loose  on  the 
surface.  Here  and  there,  some  10  miles  from  the  coast,  rising  through  the  desert  sand 
are  isolated  rocky  hills,  one  of  which  I examined  cursorily.  It  was  apparently  a 
granitic  boss  which  had  pushed  up  and  displaced  the  overlying,  hard,  compact, 
marbled  limestone,  which  also  appeared  to  have  been  altered  by  the  heat  of  the 
granitic  mass.  The  country  then  becomes  rough  and  rocky.  Gneiss,  granites, 
syentites,  and  quartzites  are  the  exposed  rocks ; these  are  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  veins  and  dykes  of  biotite,  quartz,  etc.  Flat-topped  hills,  more  or  less 
isolated,  rise  on  the  northward  of  our  route,  which  are  capped  with  basalt  of  com- 
pact and  also  vescicular  type.  A chalky  kind  of  rock  was  also  met  with,  and  the 
surface  occasionally  is  strewn  with  loose  chips  of  flint  and  chert.  Here  and  there, 
as  at  Jubuli,  a quartzite  sandstone,  hard  slaty  rock,  and  schists  occur,  these  being 
also  permeated  with  veins  of  biotits  and  quartz. 

A noticeable  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  are  the  extraordinarily  deep, 
but  dry  river  and  water  cuttings.  These  sometimes  intersect  the  land  in  a bewilder- 
ing manner;  they  are  often  broad  and  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides.  This  even 
occurs  through  granitic  rock  in  situ,  the  rock  having  become  so  disintegrated  by 
atmospheric  action  as  to  allow  the  water  to  thus  quickly  cut  through  it,  for  they 
are  evidently  caused  by  torrential  rains.  Further  inland  we  passed  over  considerable 
plains  which  were  almost  flat,  and  from  what  I observed  I am  inclined  to  think  are 
basalt  plateau  surfaces  which  have  not  been  raised  like  the  hills  around. 

For  some  distance  before  we  arrived  at  Jig-jigga,  as  well  as  at  that  place,  a 
chalky  limestone  appeared  very  frequently  through  the  surface  in  an  anomalous 
manner.  This  I frequently  found  contained  fragments  of  quartz,  sanidine,  and 
quartzite  embedded  in  it.  This  same  substance,  or  similar,  I also  found  filling  up 
fissures  in  the  basalt,  not  only  on  the  flat,  but  also  on  the  sides  of  hills  with  the 
basalt  in  situ,  and  in  a position  where  it  cannot  have  been  recently  washed  into 
them,  and  where  it  must  have  been  when  the  basalt  I saw  it  in  was  first  exposed, 
as  at  Sobolo.  It  bad  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  plastered  in,  like  mortar. 

* Continued  from  p.  121.  Map,  p.  308. 
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After  crossing  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  and  in  our  journey  across  this  southern 
portion  of  that  country,  two  main  facts  become  increasingly  apparent.  The  first  is 
that  there  have  been  two  great  periods  of  volcanic  activity.  The  earlier,  when  the 
basalt  masses  were  poured  out,  probably  mostly  through  fissures,  as  sills  and  dykes, 
as  well  as  lavas,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates ; and  the  later,  when  the  trachytes,  rhyolites, 
and  andesites  were  discharged  as  lavas,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates  from  volcanic  vents. 
The  second  fact  which  strikes  one  is  that  on  the  route  we  followed  we  traversed 
only  the  confines,  or  edge,  of  the  main  great  basalt  invasion  of  the  surface,  for, 
although  further  north  the  thickness  and  mass  of  the  basaltic  beds  is  enormous,  on 
our  route  from  east  to  west  we  saw  nothing  but  the  most  shallow  beds,  which  every 
now  at  d then  we  lost  entirely. 

Underlying  the  basalts  are  for  the  most  part  the  older  schists,  with  apparently 
older  volcanic  rocks,  granites,  syenites,  etc.,  such  as  appear  on  the  surface  in  Somali- 
land and  Beni  Shongul.  I,  however,  saw  limestones  and  sandstones  underlying 
and  interbedded  with  the  basalts  among  the  range  of  mountains  we  traversed 
between  Lake  Haramaya  and  Laga  Hardim,  as  well  as  at  the  Mardo  pass  near  Jig- 
jigga.  I was,  however,  unfortunate  enough  to  only  once  find  fossils  in  any  of  the 
stratified  rocks  met  with. 

The  main  masses  of  the  basalt  in  the  districts  over  which  we  passed  appear  to 
me,  in  the  first  place,  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  of  mountains  we 
traversed  between  Fyambiro  and  the  Hawash  plain,  and  again  at  Godoburka,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hawash  plain.  The  former  run,  roughly,  from  an  east-north-easterly 
to  a west-south-westerly  direction.  These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  capped 
with  basalt  in  many  tiers  or  strata,  with  interbedded  tuffs,  etc.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, except  rarely,  show  the  distinctly  fiat,  plateau-topped  profile ; they  have  more 
the  appearance  of  high  rounded  downs,  and  have  a “ flowing  ” outline,  as  though  long 
ago  they  had  been  exposed  to  ice-action.  The  denuding  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
sun’s  heat,  and  rain  must,  to  my  mind,  having  now  seen  the  effects  of  this  agency 
in  these  extremes  of  latitude,  be  greater  here  than  in  arctic  regions  and  the  high 
north,  where  the  frost  is  supposed  to  work  such  ruin  and  devastation. 

The  fiat-bottomed  valleys  between  the  hills,  which  are  so  frequent,  are  without 
doubt,  for  the  most  part,  silted-up  lakes.  Another  main  mass  of  basaltic  rock  we 
saw  when  we  arrived  at  Godoburka,  as  stated  above,  where  it  faces  one  in  the 
form  of  a remarkable  rampart-like  wall,  up  the  steep  side  of  which  we  had  to  climb 
to  gain  the  summit  at  Balchi,  when  it  is  discovered  that  this  surface  is  the  southern 
extension  of  the  great  raised  plateaux  of  Abyssinia.  From  here  one  travels  upon 
an  undulating  plain,  but  imperceptibly  descending,  till  one  arrives  at  Addis  Abbeba. 
This  rampart-like  wall  extends  roughly  in  a north  and  south  direction ; it  bounds 
the  Great  Hawash  valley  and  plain  on  the  west,  while  the  first-named  range  bounds 
its  eastern  side. 

The  dark  grey  to  almost  black  coloured  basalt  composing  the  main  mass 
of  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  is  for  perhaps  the  most  part  compact,  yet  very 
much  of  it  is  vescicular,  and  also  contains  cavities,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  filled 
with  opalescent  and  other  quartz,  etc.  The  vescicular  varieties  are  met  with  every- 
where, but  especially  about  Laga  Hardim  and  when  descending  to  the  Hawash  plain, 
where  it  is  abundant,  and  where  clinker-like  rock  and  basalt  pumice  can  be  seeu 
in  large  quantity.  This  basalt  is  also  very  much  interbedded,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  tuffs  and  agglomerate,  the  bods  being  thick  and  extensive.  At  Balchi,  on  the 
other  side,  the  rock  is  rather  different,  being  of  a dark  red  to  purple  colour  ; * here  it 
seems  to  lie  upon  old  slatey  rock,  which  is  tilted  at  a high  angle,  as  well  as  bent  and 
twisted  very  much. 


* Similar  rock  I also  saw  on  the  eastern  side  near  Lake  Chercher. 
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The  general  dip  everywhere  appeared  to  be  to  the  north-west.  After  the 
descent  from  Laga  Hardim,  the  rock  met  with  when  crossing  the  Hawash  plain, 
traversing  the  Fantalle  hills  into  the  Kassam  valley,  and  on  to  Godoburka,  has  quite 
a different  character,  and  apparently  belongs  to  the  second  great  volcanic  period, 
above  referred  to;  it  has  everywhere  a similar  appearance  to  that  at  Aden  and  the 
south  of  the  Red  sea.  It  is  probably  of  the  same  quite  recent  age.  Masses  of 
trachyte,  rhyolite,  andesite,  etc.,  Iava3,  and  tuffs  are  the  prevailing  rock,  the  last 
often  soft,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  traffic  over  it  so  pulverizes  it  as  to  cause  clouds 
of  dust,  which  is  so  fine  as  to  remain  long  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
cause  very  fine  effects  at  sundown,  as  well  as  irritate  the  respiratory  passages  con- 
siderably. 

Off  Fantalle  and  Choba  southwards,  and  stretching  south-west  to  Mount 
Saquela  and  further,  are  a number  of  truncated  volcanic  cones  showing  very 
perfect  craters,  many  of  which  are  small,  but  there  is  at  least  one  large  one,  that  of 
Mount  Saquela.  It  is  evident  that  south  of  Addis  Abbeba  and  extending  north- 
east in  the  Great  Hawash  plain,  the  basalt  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  the  later 
volcanic  rock.  I would  suggest  that  the  outbreak  of  volcanic  activity  which  gave 
rise  to  these  numerous  craters  and  this  outpouring  of  molten  material  was  produced 
through  a line  of  weakness  which  had  occurred  in  the  Earth’s  crust  here  ; this  line 
ran  roughly  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  south  of  Addis  Abbeba  and  prob- 
ably still  further  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  Lake  Rudolf  (where  I believe  there 
is  still  an  active  volcano),  and  possibly  further,  and  extends  to  Aden  and  as  far  as 
the  Dead  sea. 

The  comparatively  recent  outbreak  of  this  later  phase  of  volcanic  force  is 
especially  manifested  in  the  beautiful  preservation  of  the  perfect  extinct  craters 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Addis  Abbeba.  One  of  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  these  crater- 
topped  cones  I visited  while  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  Lord  Lovat  were  obliged  to 
go  north  and  see  the  king.  This  was  the  holy  mountain  of  Saquela,  as  above 
mentioned.  It  is  situated  some  40  mile3  to  the  south  of  Addis  Abbeba,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a truncated  cone,  rearing  itself  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  crater-studded,  volcanic  plain.  All  round  it,  branching  off  its  sides, 
are  spurs,  or  shoulders,  which  jut  out  from  its  main  body,  and  evidence  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  lava-flows  which  were  ejected  from  its  vent.  Its  sides  are 
steep  and  rocky,  yet  covered  with  verdure,  and,  especially  on  the  higher  portions, 
with  forest.  Upon  its  summit  is  an  oval,  rocky-walled,  flat-bottomed  valley, 
a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  about  200  feet  deep,  which  is  partially 
filled  by  a lake.  The  altitude  of  its  summit  (10,000  feet  above  the  sea)  causes 
the  climate  here  to  be  comparatively  cold  and  bracing. 

The  hot  springs  close  to  Addis  Abbeba  are  simply  jets  of  hot  water  which 
bubble  up  through  the  mud  floor,  in  which  they  have  formed  small  basins.  They 
are  dispersed  over  a surface  of  about  100  yards,  close  to  a small  rivulet,  into  which 
the  water  runs.  There  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them  ; the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  of  them  I found  to  be  7G'7  C.  (170  Fahr.).  They  are  made  use  of  by 
sick  people  afflicted  with  skin  eruptions,  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases,  who 
remove  their  clothing  and  sit  in  the  basins,  where  the  water  is  less  hot,  in  full 
public  view,  both  males  and  females. 

Not  far  from  Addis  Abbeba  is  Mount  Managasha,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell.  This  hill  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a volcanic  “ Deck ; ’ 
it  is,  however,  very  much  covered  and  its  structure  hidden  by  wood  and  vegetation. 

At  Addis  Abbeba  there  is  very  little  basalt,  most  of  the  rock  exposed  in  quarries 
being  a whitish-yellow,  tuff-like,  though  hard  stone,  showing  fragmentary 
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structure,  and  ofteiT  having  a coirsely  columnar  arrangement.  Ia  river  cuttings, 
however,  one  can  see  that  a hard  compact  basalt  underlies  it  in  part.  For  a 
day’s  journey  west  the  rock  is  very  similar  to  that  composing  Mount  Saquela, 
which  has  a gabbro-like  appearance,  and  weathers  in  the  same  rough  fashion. 
Further  west  the  basalt  is  thin ; in  fact,  one  may  consider  the  Mecha,  Sobu, 
and  Kwunche  mountains  the  boundary  of  its  southern  extension  here.  Un- 
doubtedly basalt  still  covers  the  surface  somewhat  south  of  this,  but  only  in 
comparatively  small  quantity,  for  the  volcanic  rock  of  the  later  period 
seems  to  take  its  place.  The  surface  is,  however,  modified  and  coloured  by 
this  basalt  and  its  associated  tuff,  which,  though  of  light  yellowish-grey  colour, 
weathers  a deep  red  to  purple,  and  this,  with  the  basalt,  gives  the  soil  the  same 
prevailing  colour. 

The  country  for  the  most  part  continues  undulating  and  down-like  as  far 
as  Cruder,  though  to  the  north  are  the  Mecha  and  Sobu  ranges.  The  latter  are  then 
crossed  to  Chellia.  The  basalt  of  the  mountains  varies  somewhat,  being  coarser  and 
highly  crystalline.  The  plain  we  traversed  between  Chellia  (Chellahah  of  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell)  and  Bilo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Soddo  range  of  mountains,  is  without  doubt 
again  a large  silted-up  lake,  for  even  now  here  and  there  are  marshy  portions, 
while  the  soil  all  over  it  is  composed  of  a black  sandy  loam. 

The  Soddo  range  has  been  upheaved  plainly  by  a comparatively  recent  convulsion. 
A large  number  of  faults  here  run  roughly  north  and  south,  which  have  formed 
escarpments  which  face  east  to  south-east,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  west 
and  north-west.  Further  west,  after  crossing  a series  of  rounded  basalt-covered, 
knoll-like  downs,  we  come  to  the  Didesa  river,  which  here  runs  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  apparently  following  a line  of  faults  or  displacements  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  for  the  Sarti  mountain  range,  on  the  west  side  of  this  river,  and  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  river  runs,  is  a series  of  enormous  escarpments  facing  east  to  north- 
east. This  series  of  escarpment-forming  faults  continues  very  markedly  on  the 
further  side  of  this  range  for  more  than  a day’s  journey.  The  same  mountain 
range,  with  the  accompanying  river,  appears  to  continue  north  until  it  joins  the 
Gumbi  mountains,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  thus  bends  somewhat  to  the 
north-west,  while  the  Didesa  river  joins  the  Abai,  or  Blue  Nile. 

The  Gumbi  mountains  are  of  the  same  or  similar  rock ; they  are  north-east  of 
Mendi,  and  bound  the  valley  of  the  Abbi  on  the  south,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
bends  round  northwards  towards  Fasokl.  The  upheaval  which  formed  this  range 
exposed  to  view  the  rock  underlying  the  basalt,  and  demonstrates  very  markedly 
how  very  thin  the  covering  of  this  rock  is.  The  basalt  is  then  seen  to  lie  upon 
schistose,  slatey,  granitoid,  and  gneissic  rock  several  thousands  of  feet  in  vertical 
thickness ; this  is  permeated  with  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  extent 
and  thickness. 

Similar  down-like  country  continues  as  far  as  the  Dabus  river,  the  frontier 
of  Abyssinia.  The  Shangalla  country  (Beni  Shongul)  rocks  are  mainly  similar 
schistose,  slatey,  granitoid,  and  gneissic  rocks  like  those  exposed  in  the  Sarti  moun- 
tains, and  similar  quartz  reefs  intersect  them.  Here  and  there  some  of  the  hills 
have  a slight  capping  of  a coarse  dolerite.  A large  portion  of  the  lower  country  is 
alluvium. 

II.  ANTHItOPOnOGY. 

Our  route,  roughly  east  to  west,  took  us  through  the  country  of  Somali, 
Abyssinian,  Galla,  and  Shangalla  races.  The  Somalis  are  so  well  known  that  little 
that  I could  mention  would  be  unknown.  I will  therefore  pass  them  over,  and 
mention  a few  points  about  the  Dallas,  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  Shangallas. 

Southern  Abyssinia  is  inhabited  by  Abyssinians  and  Dallas,  as  mentioned  by 
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Mr.  Weld  Blundell.  The  former  are  apparently  a mixed  and  non-pure-bred  race, 
their  blood  being  largely  altered  by  the  free  inter-marriage,  which  must  have  been 
going  on  for  ages,  between  them  and  their  captives  in  war ; for,  being  a military 
people,  wars  and  raids  are  frequent  with  them.  The  Gallas  of  their  own  country, 
the  negroes  of  the  Nile  basin,  the  Sudanese,  and  Arab  tribes  have  all  contributed, 
without  doubt,  towards  the  development  of  the  present-day  Abyssinian.  Hence 
one  meets  with  individuals  resembling  the  Galla,  the  Arab,  and  the  negro.  They 
are  a muscular,  brutal,  energetic,  though  scarcely  brave  race.  They  almost  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  military  occupation,  for  what  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
trade  there  are  in  the  country  are  mainly  carried  on  and  produced  by  Gallas  and 
foreigners,  Indians,  Greeks,  Jews,  etc. 

The  Abyssinian  is  pretentious  and  domineering  to  his  inferiors,  yet  cringing 
and  obsequious  to  his  superiors.  His  business  being  that  of  a soldier,  he  is  more 
or  less,  though  at  times  energetic,  a lazy  individual ; he,  though  not  a trader,  is 
willing  to  take  service  as  mule-driver  and  caravan  help,  but  will  always  shorten 
his  day’s  work  as  much  as  he  can.  His  inseparable  companions  are  his  rifle, 
cartridge-belt,  and  sword.  The  first  is  often  of  a most  antiquated  pattern,  which, 
even  when  mule-driving  and  performing  long  marches,  remains  with  him,  carried 
over  his  shoulder.  His  sword  is  strapped  tightly  to  his  waist,  and  is  a characteristic 
one,  being  short,  very  much  curved  (scimitar-like),  but  narrowing  to  a sharp  point ; 
it  is  worn  on  the  ri^ht  side,  and  thus,  when  mounting  a mule  or  horse,  he  always 
does  so  on  the  right  or  off  side.  Besides  these  weapons,  he  uses  in  warfare  a 
large  round,  basin-shaped,  embossed  leather  shield,  often  ornamented  with  silver 
work.  He  boasts  of  being  a Christian,  but  the  Christianity  he  professes  is  only  in 
evidence  in  the  keeping  of  feast  and  fast,  though  a few,  very  few  comparatively, 
attend  church  on  early  Sunday  mornings,  in  response  to  the  call  of  a doleful, 
cracked-pot-sounding,  tolling  bell ; and  a few  also  wear  rosaries,  though  I never  saw 
one  being  used.  These  rosaries  have  forty-one  beads,  said  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
number  of  stripes  our  Lord  received  when  scourged.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  the 
Abyssinian  has  deteriorated,  for  apparently  he  is  a much  worse  liar,  thief,  and 
cheat  than  his  neighbours  about  his  borders. 

The  Abyssinian  lives  a more  or  less  settled  form  of  life,  for  he  builds  a house, 
though  even  in  a so-called  town,  such  as  Addis  Abbeba,  he  pays  no  rent.  This 
house  is  of  a very  primitive  type,  at  least  in  those  parts  we  visited.  It  is  a circular 
one,  the  walls  are  formed  of  mud-plastered  sticks,  while  the  roof  is  of  grass  thatch 
supported  on  roughly  interlaced  branches  of  trees  and  sticks.  The  interior  is 
partitioned  off  by  an  inner  circular  wall ; between  this  inner  and  outer  wall,  the 
rough  spare  household  utensils  are  kept,  as  well  as  a cow  or  two,  mule,  or  pony. 
The  inner  portion,  with  mud  floor  slightly  raised,  is  where  the  family  lives;  bed 
places,  again  slightly  raised  and  formed  of  mud,  are  round  it;  upon  these  the 
inmates  squat  when  at  home.  The  fire  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  kettle  or  pan 
is  either  suspended  from  above,  or  more  frequently  supported  upon  three  or  four 
stones  arranged  round  the  few  burning  sticks  which  constitute  the  fire.  No 
aperture,  other  than  the  door,  is  ever  made  for  the  entrance  of  light  or  the  egress  of 
smoke ; a more  comfortless  home  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  His  churches 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  his  house.  They  are  circular,  roughly  made,  but  larger 
erections,  and  are  surmounted  by  a cross,  a characteristic  Abyssinian  one : it  is 
composed  of  two  iron  (?)  crosses  arranged  stelliform,  with  a circular  band  join- 
ing and  supporting  each  arm,  the  extremity  of  each  being  globular,  and  the  whole 
is  painted  white.  Except  for  this,  and  that  it  is  larger,  as  well  as  for  a number  of 
gaudy  European-made  chromo-lithographs  of  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  Saints, 
with,  more  rarely,  some  crude  native  drawings,  attached  to  the  inner  circular  wall, 
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there  would  scarcely  be  anything  to  proclaim  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  the 
building  is  used. 

The  Abyssinian  priest  is  distinguished  by  wearing  a peculiarly  formed,  white 
turban-like  cap,  and  carries  a fly-switch  made  of  horsehair  ; otherwise  his  dress  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  males.  This  dress  consists  of  a pair  of  white  cotton 
pantaloons ; a long  white  cotton  cloth  which  he  folds  about  him,  called  a shammah, 
often  broadly  striped  red  in  its  length,  or  having  an  embroidered  border  ; and  in  the 
early  morning,  or  when  it  is  cold,  over  this  a dark  brown  long  pelisse-like  woollen 
garment  called  a bornouse.  It  is  joined  in  front,  and  has  an  ample  aperture  at  the  neck ; 
the  whole  is  thrown  over  the  head  when  put  on.  Not  unfrequently  a priest  will 
also  carry  a wickerwork  or  grass-made  umbrella  or  sunshade,  of  course  uncollapsible. 

The  women  wear  a cotton  skirt,  and  a loose  cotton  bodice,  as  well  as  also  use 
the  shammah.  All  walk  barefoot,  and  when  riding  use  the  big  toe  only  in  the 
stirrup,  which  is  made  just  wide  enough  for  its  reception.  I say  white  cotton 
pantaloons,  shirt,  shammah,  etc.,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  it  this  colour ; 
for,  being  a dirty,  vermin-infested  people,  the  white  colour  these  garments  have 
when  they  are  new  soon  disappears,  the  usual  colour  being  a dirty  slate-grey, 
caused  by  accumulation  of  dirt. 

Monasteries,  so-called,  are  not  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country ; one  such  I 
visited  when  I went  to  the  holy  mountain  of  Saquela.  This  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  with  a very  perfect  lake-filled  crater  upon  its 
summit.  The  monks,  or  hermits,  live  in  isolated  huts  embedded  in  the  woods  about 
the  top  and  down  the  upper  portion  of  its  sides,  not  in  a building  such  as  monas- 
teries are  generally  mentally  associated  with  by  most  people.  They  are  very  little 
in  evidence  when  one  visits  the  place,  yet  I understand  there  are  many  of  them  there. 
They  have  a semi-maniacal  look  (those  I saw),  and  are  said  to  spend  their  lives  in 
prayer  and  self-mortification.  Churches,  mostly  in  very  bad  repair,  are  in  good 
number  also,  dispersed  in  this  forest.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, to  the  native  mind,  though  natural  conditions  that  this  mountain 
reveals,  that  it  has  a certain  amount  of  superstitious  attraction  to  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Abyssinia,  and  thus  causes  the  monks  to  locate  themselves  there. 

People  come  from  all  distances  and  make  pilgrimages  to  the  place,  especially 
the  sick  and  sterile  women,  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  healing  virtues  obtained 
by  drinking  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  other  springs  issuing  from  the  rocky  walls 
of  the  crater,  as  well  as  bathing  in  the  lake. 

The  Abyssinian  is  very  fond  of  display  and  of  assuming  importance.  A man 
who  is  well-to-do,  a chief,  or  important  personage,  never  goes  out  walking ; he 
always  rides  his  mule,  and  has  as  large  an  attendant  retinuo  as  possible,  who 
generally  walk  ; these  always,  if  possible,  carry  rifles.  Even  the  abuna  or  primate 
and  higher  clergy  do  not  neglect  to  be  so  attended  when  going  abroad. 

Of  the  few  measurements  I was  able  to  take,  the  following  is  the  mean : — 


Ago  

Sex  

Stature  

Length  of  upper  extremity  ...  

Length  between  tips  of  finger  when  arras  are  extended  ... 

Chest  girth  

Head  measurements — 

Occipito-frontal 

Occipito-mental 

Bi-parietal  ...  

(The  above  diameter  was  2 inches  above  and  0'77 
inch  behind  external  auditory  meatus.) 

No.  III. — March,  1900.] 


2G-7 

$ 

5 feet  5-4  inches 
22’3  inches 
5 foot  8'05  inches 
34T25  inches 

7'5  inches 
96  „ 

5-9  „ 


r 
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The  Gallas  were  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Abyssinians  ; they  are  said,  however,  also  to  be  immigrants.  They 
have  been  conquered,  and  are  held  in  subjection  by  the  help  of  firearms,  which 
their  conquerors  take  care  they  shall  not  obtain,  and  by  this  device  they  are 
kept  in  a position  of  distinct  inferiority  and  abject  servitude.  They  are  without 
doubt  a much  purer  race,  have  fine  lithe  figures,  though  spare,  and  have  regular, 
handsome  European-like  features.  Their  hair  is  crisply  curling,  similar  to  that 
of  people  of  Jewish  stock.  The  hue  of  their  skin  varies  from  a light  copper- 
colour  to  that  of  chocolate.  They  divide  themselves  into  many  tribes,  according- 
to  the  district,  yet  speak  a similar  language  (though,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Weld  Blundell,  there  are  several  dialects).  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  find  that 
our  Somali  servants  (which  accompanied  us  through  the  whole  of  our  route) 
could  understand,  they  told  me,  some  of  the  Galla  words  used  by  those  people 
inhabiting  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  country,  bordering  upon  the  Sudan,  and  it 
points  distinctly  to  a relationship  of  not  very  distant  date.  Other  travellers  have 
noted  similar  facts,  I find.  That  they  are  of  a similar  race  scarcely  admits  of  doubt, 
for  in  feature  and  build  they  very  much  resemble  each  other.  The  Somali  is 
darker  coloured,  however,  his  skin  being  of  a dark  brown  to  almost  black  tint ; 
but  this  is  recounted  for  in  the  fact  that  he  inhabits  a more  arid,  hot,  and 
desert  tract  of  country,  and  lives  perhaps  a more  outdoor  life,  because  of  his 
nomadic  habits,  and  thus  the  sun  has  acted  more  upon  his  skin  than  upon  that 
of  the  Galla. 

The  Galla  lives  a settled  life,  has  his  permanent  hut,  either  among  a cluster 
in  a village,  or  else  occasionally  apart  upen  land  that  he  tills.  His  villages,  like 
those  of  the  Abyssinians,  are  invariably  placed  upon  the  summits  or  near  the 
summits  of  hills,  which  keep  him  out  of  the  heat  of  the  lower  lands,  free  from 
mosquitoes  and  consequent  fever,  as  well  as  serve  for  the  purpose  of  look-out  and 
defence.  They  are  the  producers  and  cultivators,  being  an  industrious  folk. 
Around  their  villages  and  huts  a tract  of  cultivated  country  can  always  be  seen, 
with  flocks  and  herds  grazing  near.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they  were  not  so 
oppressed  and  taxed,  they  would  produce  more,  but  the  only  thing  taxed  in 
Abyssinia  appears  to  be  the  produce  of  industry,  that  of  husbandry,  manufacture, 
and  trade,  the  result  being  that  these  suffer.  The  Gallas  grow  cottoD,  spin  it  into 
thread  by  a peculiarly  delicate  spindle,  and  weave  it  into  cloth.  Wheat,  barley,  teff, 
pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  vetches,  beans,  and  peas,  etc.,  I also  saw  cultivated  by  them. 
Their  huts  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  Abyssinian,  but,  especially  in  the  west,  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  is  somewhat  different,  there  being  no  inner  circular 
wall,  only  a partition,  somewhat  back  from  the  door,  passing  straight  across  the 
floor  space,  sufficient  room  only  being  left  for  use  as  a doorway;  this  divides  the 
room  into  two,  the  outer  acting  as  a porch,  and  as  a place  for  keeping  household 
necessaries,  while  the  inner  is  the  cooking  part  and  women’s  quarter,  and  where 
also  are  the  beds,  which  are  screened  off  by  wickerwork  hanging  screens. 

The  Galla  is  said  to  be  pagan,  and  to  worship  a god  which  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  a tree  or  rock.  The  Abyssinians,  however,  so  despise  the  Galla, 
that  our  interpreters  (who  were  Abyssinians)  would  not  condescend  to  inquire,  or 
could  not  obtain  the  information  we  asked  for.  It  is  possible,  also,  that,  being  an 
ignorant  people  themselves,  they  could  not  comprehend  what  really  we  wished 
to  know. 

As  we  moved  along  our  route  it  was  often  pitiable  to  see  the  servile  manner  in 
which  the  Galla  bowed  and  did  homage  to  us  or  to  our  Abyssinian  escort,  and 
points  to  a savage  oppression  which  does  no  honour  to  the  Abyssinian.  Evidence 
of  their  dependence  and  oppression  was  not  wanting  in  other  respects  en  route,  for 
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it  could  especially  be  seen  by  the  domineering  manner  in  which  a Galla  (man, 
woman,  or  boy)  would  be  told  to  give  up  some  of  his  possessions  which  he  might 
be  carrying.  If  he  did  not  comply  or  attempted  to  remonstrate,  it  was  forcibly 
taken  from  him,  he  was  maltreated  and  knocked  down,  and  his  gocds  confiscated, 
at  least  in  part.  They  are  evidently  in  great  fear  of  their  conquerors,  and  have  no 
rights.  Because  the  Galla  smokes,  which  he  does  from  tobacco  grown  in  bis 
garden,  out  of  a kind  of  long  hubble-bubble  pipe  (with  water  under  the  bowl),  the 
Abyssinian  does  not,  for  he  despises  too  much  anything  practised  by  a Galla, 
Others  give  another  and  religious  reason — “ because  tobacco  is  born  in  the  tomb  of 
Arius,”  and  is  therefore  accursed. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  some  Galla  measurements  : — 


Males. 


Age  

Stature 
Length  of  upper 

extremity 

Head  measurements — • 
Occipito-frouial  ... 
Occipito-mental  ... 

Bi-parietal 

The  last  diameter 
above,  and  0’39  inch 
auditory  meatus. 


27  years 
5 feet  6 6 inches 

22’328  inches 

7'49  inches 

9-6 

5-7 

being  1-9  inch 
behind  external 


Females. 

Age  ...  ...  41'2  years 

Stature 5 feet  3 3 inches 

Length  of  upper 
extremity  ...  21 -3  inches 

On  account  of  the  stiff  wax-and-lioney 
pomaded  fashion  in  which  the  women  do 
their  hair,  I was  unable  to  obtain  reliable 
measurements  from  their  beads. 


The  Shangalla  are  the  people  that  inhabit  the  country  bordering  South-West 
Abyssinia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dabus  river,  and  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Blue  Nile.  Their  country  is  a hot,  comparatively  low-lying,  fever-stricken,  and  in 
part  rough  and  rocky  district,  yet  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  formed 
of  river  alluvium.  They  are  a negroid  type  of  people,  are  darker  coloured  to 
almost  black,  have  thick  lips,  prognathous  face,  long  arms,  and  appear  to  have 
far  less  intelligence  than  the  Somali,  Abyssinian,  and  Galla.  They  are  said  to  be 
all  slaves  of  Amdurrahman,  the  Arab  chief  of  the  country,  and  are  Mohammedans. 

Their  district  having  lately  been  raided,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  the 
Abyssinians,  as  well  as  largely  depopulated,  wo  saw  it  under  distinctly  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Their  houses  are,  however,  very  similar  in  shape 
and  construction  to  that  of  the  Galla  and  Abyssinian,  yet  are  sometimes  raised 
upon  a platform  of  mud-plastered  sticks  and  beams,  as  also  their  platforms  for 
storing  grain — no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  and  their  corn  out  of 
the  water  and  wet  during  the  rainy  season.  There  was  evidence  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, judging  by  the  burnt  durrha  and  other  cornfields  and  gardens.  These  lields 
and  gardens  I observed  to  be  sometimes  surrounded  by  a rough  thorn  hedge, 
generally  not  planted,  but  formed  of  cut  boughs  of  the  thorny  acacia  or  mimosa 
tree  fixed  into  the  ground. 

They  are  armed  with  spears  of  a barbed  and  ugly  looking  kind,  carry  a ride 
frequently,  and  also  the  short  dagger  suspended  to  the  elbow,  which  is  seen  so 
commonly  in  the  Sudan.  Some  of  them  also  have  a peculiar  and  unique  curved, 
double-edged,  branched  sword  ; to  what  end  this  weapon  has  been  developed  into 
this  shapo  I was  unable  to  obtain  information.  The  blade  or  blades  are  engraved 
and  marked  by  ornamental  and  apocryphal  devices.  They  also  have  a sort  of 
curved  club,  or  boomerang,  like  throwing-stick,  with  which  they  are  very  expert 
in  knocking  down  small  animals  and  birds,  etc. ; these  are  very  much  used  by  them, 
for  almost  every  male  carries  ono. 

Both  sexes  are  marked  by  a sort  of  tattoo,  which  is  produced  by  gashes  made 
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with  a knife.  The  resultant  scar  ha?  been  made,  by  using  some  irritating  substance 
when  healing,  to  protrude  above  the  surrounding  skin  surface,  hence  this  causes 
these  marks  to  show  prominently.  They  are  specially  common  on  the  faces  and 
arms,  but  are  not  infrequent  on  any  part  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  cuts  are 
made  to  assume  regular  shapes  and  patterns — in  fact,  have,  on  the  dark  negro  skin, 
a not  unpleasant  effect. 

When  wishing  to  measure  the  men,  who  were  often  standing  about  doing 
nothing,  for  anthropological  purposes,  they  evinced  a remarkable  repugnance  to 
being  subjected  to  the  process,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I obtained 
the  few  I have,  the  mean  of  which  I give  below. 

Both  men  and  women  of  the  Shangalla  go  about  with  very  little  clothing.  As  a 
rule,  both  sexes  simply  wear  a breech-cloth,  often  of  leather,  of  very  small  dimensions. 
Occasionally,  I saw  some  of  the  men  wearing  some  loose  baggy  cotton  trousers  like 
those  of  the  Sudanese,  with  a sort  of  shirt  on  their  shoulders,  and  Sudanese  pointed 
slippers  on  their  feet;  but  these  are  not  their  natural  costume,  only  borrowed.  In 
all  probability  these  men  were  personal  servants  of  the  chief. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  my  measurements  of  Shangallas  : — 


Age 

Sex 


Stature  ... 

Length  of  upper  extremity 
Length  between  tips  of  fingers  when 

extended  

Chest  girth  

Head  measurements — 
Occipito-frontal 
Occipito-mental 
Bi-parietal  ... 


the  arms  ar 


fully 


27  years. 

6 

5 feet  5' 8 inches. 
23  08  inches. 

5 feet  10  7 inches. 
33  93  inches. 

742  „ 

957  ,, 

554  „ 


The  above  diameter  was  found  to  be  218  inches  above  and  0 77  inch  behind  the 
external  auditory  meatus. 

The  Gallas,  the  stature  is  greatest  (males). 

In  length  of  arm,  the  Shangalla. 

In  fathom  stretch,  the  Shangalla. 

In  chest  girth,  the  Abyssinian. 

In  head  measurements — 

The  occipito-frontal  is  greatest  in  the  Abyssinian. 

The  occipito-mental  „ „ Galla  (male). 

The  bi-parietal  „ „ Abyssinian. 

And  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  nearest  to  the  ear  in  the  Galla. 


Mk.  Weld  Blundell’s  Mail — The  road  from  Addis  Abbeba  to  Dessieh  and 
back  is  worked  out  from  a plane-table  sketch,  positions  at  intervals  being  fixed  by 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  by  sextant.  From  Addis  Abbeba  to  Famaka 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  were  taken  nearly  every  day  by  5-inch 
theodolite,  and  details  put  in  from  plane-table  sketch.  The  whole  checked  by 
Jordan’s  method  of  least  squares. 


